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ON THE COVER 


The design for the cover of the Sep- 
tember issue is a photographic repro- 
duction of a bronze that stands in a spe- 
cially prepared recess in the lobby of 
Chicago Musical College of Roosevelt 
University. The sculptor, Charles Raoul 
Verlet [1857-1923] won the Grand Prix du 
Salon with his Orpheus in 1887. The orig- 
inal piece is believed to be in the Place 
Malesherbes, Paris. The myth of Orpheus, 
musician son of the god, Apollo, and the 
muse, Calliope, is known to all of us. At 
the lower right, we see his immortal lyre. 
Crouched between the legs of the striding 
Orpheus is the fierce three-headed dog, 
Cerberus, guardian of the entrance to 
Hades. Legend has it that the beautiful 
singing and playing of Orpheus appeased 
the monster and thus gained entrance 
into Pluto’s kingdom in search of his be- 
loved Eurydice. 

The photograph is made possible for 
use by THE BULLETIN, through the cour- 
tesy of Joseph Creanza, Director of Chi- 
cago Musical College. The printing of this 
photographic illustration is but a signifi- 
cant thank you from the staff of THE 
BULLETIN to the institution currently pro- 
viding the editorial office of the magazine. 


IMPORTANT 

Our Treasurer, Charles Pearson, be- 
lieves that non-member subscriptions 
to THe BuLieTIn could be increased 
considerably, if more members would: 

(1) interest advanced students in 
subscribing; 

(2) persuade local librarians [civic 
and college] to include THe BULLETIN 
among their educational periodicals. 

He believes, furthermore, that mem- 
bers should take it upon themselves to 
acquaint their local librarians with the 
bibliography contained in the Course 
Outline—Methods of Teaching Singing, 
and prevail upon them to purchase 
these books for their shelves if they 
are not already there. 

The entire membership, acting upon 
this valuable suggestion, could bring 
the influence of NATS to a much great- 
er number of people than it now enjoys. 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribution. 
Upon admission to membership in the 
Association, each member is entitled to 
receive gratis a set of these papers. 
For additional copies, note prices in- 
dicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument 


The Vocal Teacher in Relation 
to the General Musical and 
Cultural Education of the 
Student 


(.03) 


Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing [Lecture 
outlines for extension courses 
in vocal pedagogy] [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 


tion] (.03) 


First Supplementary Report on 
Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Educa- 


tion] (.03) 


Second Supplementary Report 
Covering Proposed Curriculum 
for the Training of Teachers of 
Singing in Universities and 
Schools of Music. [Advisory 
Committee on Vocal Education] (.03) 


American Song Literature 


[3-parts] (.10 each) 


The Field of Sacred Music [Sacred 
Song List for Sundays, beginning 
with the Advent Season] 


Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing 


(.10) 


(.50) 


Applications for this material should 
be made to the National Secretary, 
Haptey R. Crawrorp, SIMPSON COLLEGE, 
INDIANOLA, Iowa. Please enclose postage 
for mailing. 


TURN TO PAGE 20 FOR 
THE REPORT OF THE 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
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Although you have been briefed 
by the Chairman of the Program 
Committee, in his extensive and all- 
covering letter, I am writing this 
open-type article to urge the mem- 
bers of NATS to seriously consider 
attending the 1955 National Con- 
vention, Tuesday-Friday, December 
27th-30th, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 
This will be the first annual meeting 
in the second decade of our exis- 
tence. We believe that it is going to 
be the most exciting convention that 
NATS has ever had. Mind you, in 
making this statement, we do not 
mean to disparage any other con- 
vention that we have held. We think 
that NATS, in the normal order of 
things, progresses, as we individual- 
ly progress. Consequently, since we 
are a year older, we like to regard 
ourselves as having moved up the 
ladder, not down. Already, there has 
been an unprecedented response to 
the questionnaire, which was sent 
to you earlier in the year by the 
Program Committee. Convention 
high-lights are many. In the suc- 
ceeding columns, we intend to name 
them so that you will be assured 
that this is the convention you can- 
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not afford to miss. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27TH is regis- 
tration day—a time to get together 
with old friends and make new ones 
—a time to hash over summer work- 
shops\and just talk the situation over 
in general. The evening high-light 
will be ‘the presentation of “Gianni 
Schicchi” by the Opera Workshop of 
Chicago Musical College, Roosevelt 
University, under the direction of 
Irwin Jospe. This, in itself, is worth 
the price of admission. After the 
opera, there will be a reception for 
all of you, co-sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Chapter of NATS and the Chi- 
cago Singing Teachers Guild. This 
is your invitation. Naturally, we are 
looking forward to greeting you 
personally, at that time. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 
28TH, the OPERA WORKSHOP 
FORUM will be held. If you miss it, 
you'll wish that you hadn’t. During 
the day, our work groups will meet 
for an interchange of ideas, et cet- 
era. Incidentally, while I am on 
the subject of these work groups— 
please remember that there is no 
place for a “hold-out” in our discus- 
sion group plan — please allocate 


Night Scene, Grant Park; courtesy of Chicago Park District. 


yourself to one group, or the other 
and send in the completed question. 
naire, immediately, if you have not 
already done so. The idea is NOT 
TO INTERFERE with other groups 
who are filled to capacity. As sug- 
gested in the questionnaire, “float. 
ing” will not be permitted. The only 
logical way to bring out the most 
good from the different areas of dis. 
cussion is to follow the outlined 
procedure right up to the last let. 
ter. Please cooperate! 

On TuurspDAyY, THE 29TH, the work 
groups will continue their meetings, 
and forums will be held to discuss 
the different problems that we con- 
tinually run up against in our great 
profession. By the way, those of 
you who have neglected to return 
the questionnaire, we need to know 
your opinion on the idea of NATS 
publishing a volume of proceedings, 
and whether or not you will be will- 
ing to purchase such a record of the 
1955 Convention. To date, the ma- 
jority response is in favor of the 
project. We will order volumes of 
proceedings only for those signify- 
ing their intention to purchase a 
copy. We cannot obligate NATS to 
extra copies on the basis that some 
may change their minds later and 
wish to purchase this invaluable 
record. Incidentally, the larger the 
quantity ordered, the lower the cost 
to each individual. You see—it is ex- 
tremely important that you return 
your questionnaire, whether or not 
you plan to attend the convention. 


One of the big moments will come 
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on Thursday when we listen to Mr. 
Joseph A. Lippman, executive of 
National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration, who will address us on 
The Relationship of Student, Teach- 
er, and Management. This is a sub- 
ject in which all teachers of voice 
should be interested and I am sure 
that what Mr. Lippman has to say 
on the matter will be right from the 
“feed-box,” as it were. Thursday, 
you will elect your officers for the 
coming two years and you will also 
vote on the proposed revision of the 
By-Laws. This, of course, is the sov- 
ereign right and obligation of every 
American, as well as we NATS, to 
stand up and be counted. Make your 
wishes known in the old-time Amer- 
ican tradition. If you are for, or 
against, the revision of the By-Laws, 
be present to cast your vote accord- 
ingly. As you know, the Banquet 
will be Thursday evening and will 
be climaxed by the Finals of the 
NATS Singer of the Year Contest. 
The judges will be Mr. Lippman, 
Henry Weber, Musical Director of 
WGN, and Roger Dettmer, Music 
Critic of the Chicago American. 
This will be a most interesting con- 
test to listen to. Don’t miss it! But 
wait, there’s more to come. 


Fray, DeceMBER 30TH, is Con- 
temporary Song Day in addition to 
everything else listed. Celius 
Dougherty, whose songs we have all 
sung and taught to our pupils will 
be with us. With the assistance of 
several vocalists, he will present a 
lecture - recital on contemporary 
song, primarily devoted to his own 
works. The day will also be partial- 
ly given over to the reassembling 
of all work groups to codify their 
findings. There will be more singing- 
demonstrating as Frederick Schau- 
wecker presents a lecture-recital on 
Later German and French Song, all 
of which will be invaluable to those 
who are there to hear it. Are you 
going to miss all this? I don’t see 
how you can afford NOT to be here. 

We have tried in a limited way, to 
outline what is in store for you at 
your First Convention of the Sec- 
ond Decade. Make an all out effort 
to not miss all these wonderful 
things that are being planned for our 
mutual benefit. 


See you at the Convention! 
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POLARITY, ITS RELATION TO, 
AND INFLUENCE UPON THE 


SINGING VOICE 


During the centuries since crea- 
tion, there have developed possibly 
three vocal instructors whose peda- 
gogical virtues bulk sufficiently 
large to justify linking their names 
with that much abused appellation, 
“Great.” In order they are Nature, 
Common Sense and Experience; 
teachers from whose dicta there 
can be no deviation, however slight, 
unattended by proportionately dis- 
astrous results. With triple urge, 
these mentors insist that the de- 
velopment of an expressive singing 
technique be predicated upon abso- 
lute understanding of, and adher- 
ence to, the law of POLARITY. 

Turning momentarily to the dic- 
tionary, we discover POLARITY de- 
fined in the following words: “The 
disposition in a body to exhibit op- 
posite, or contrasted, properties or 
powers, in opposite, or contrasted, 
directions.” That is to say, there can 
exist no pressure without an equa- 
lizing resistance; which, in turn, is 
nature’s way of voicing the truth 
that, to insure the physical or mus- 
cular repose essential to the produc- 
tion of a sensuously beautiful sing- 
ing tone, the propelling or motor 
power governing the exhalatory ap- 
paratus in action during the process 
of phonation must always be coun- 
terbalanced by a properly resisting 
or controlling power or force. Now, 
right here we are confronted with 
the crux of the entire vocal situa- 
tion, mechanically considered, and 
it is the failure, on part of teachers 
and students alike, sufficiently to 
realize and act in accordance with 
this mandate which results in the 
early demise of what might other- 
wise be frequently successful, and 
occasionally, great singing careers. 

In this connection, the point to 
be emphasized is that, in the case 
of any musical instrument, no mat- 
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ter what its nature, evocation of its 
inherent tone quality is dependent 
upon proper application of stimu- 
lating energy. Now, every instru- 
ment, other than the human voice, 
is a thing separate and apart from 
the performer, that is, it is in front 
of him as a performer thereon, one 
whose energy must flow outward to 
reach the source of sound. In the 
piano, for instance, the fingers are 
the means of energizing the strings. 
With the violin, the bow is the agent 
for transferring and applying this 
initial energy. In the case of wind 
instruments, the breath under com- 
pression, in conjunction with the 
tautened lips, performs a like func- 
tion. 

The question arises, “Where shall 
we find the vocal factor fulfilling the 
same purpose under the identical 
condition?” Simultaneously, the 
three great teachers above men- 
tioned, proclaim it to be nothing 
more or less than in SPEECH. Now 
speech, either in conversation or 
song, is consummated upon the lips 
which are in front of the source of 
sound. Therefore, the energy 
aroused by speech must be redi- 
rected back into the mouth and body 
of the speaker or singer in order to 
play correctly upon the tone pro- 
ducing apparatus per se. Hence, it 
follows that the direction of right- 
ly applied energy in song or speech 
must ever be to the exact opposite 
of that applicable in the instance of 
all other instruments, owing to the 
fact that the vocal tone producing 
mechanism is situated behind the 
energizing agent instead of in front, 
as is the case in all other examples 
cited. That is to say, the singer or 
speaker must direct his energy to 
self-sonorization in order that the 
sound or tone resulting therefrom 

[Please turn to page 6] 
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CHAMBER MUSIC FOR VOICE 


One of the curious omissions in 
the contemporary vocalist’s reper- 
toire is a lack of songs without 
piano accompaniment — or, to be 
more exact, songs which are either 
accompanied by one or more instru- 
ments other than the piano, or songs 
in which the accompaniment is 
piano and other instruments. In one 
sense, of course, this omission is not 
curious, for there are only a few of 
such songs and those which exist are 
not generally known. I have used 
the word “curious” advisedly, be- 
cause the songs which are obtainable 
offer program possibilities which 
voice-and-piano arrangements do 
not. In the first place, the singer can 
hardly escape audience interest be- 
cause of the sheer novelty of such 
material; and, if this is considered 
an inadequate reason for consider- 
ing them, I can add that the caliber 
of the songs which the publishers 
have seen fit to offer us are musi- 
cally excellent. 

There are, in addition, other rea- 
sons. For the performer, being part 
of a small ensemble can be a lot of 
fun; more fun, sometimes, than be- 
ing part of a small vocal group. And 
for the teacher, these songs offer 
new opportunities for training su- 
perior students. The problems of 
balance and ensemble when singing 
with one solo instrument are quite 
different from those in which the 
singer is accompanied only by a 
piano. It takes real finesse to achieve 
a musical result when the singer is 
confronted by two melodic lines, one 
vocal, one instrumental; and there 
is real satisfaction in store for the 
singer when that end is realized. 
When the composition calls for sev- 
eral instruments, there is more to 
be learned, for the experience is not 
unlike that of singing with an orch- 
estra, even to a comparable rehear- 
sal routine. Moreover, since few 
student singers ever get a chance to 
sing with an orchestra—not except- 
ing those who attend the larger 
music schools of the country—a gap 
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in their training can easily be filled 
by using those works which call for 
a few instruments. In short, by be- 
coming acquainted with this type 
of vocal literature, and in making a 
place for it on recitals, both singers 
and vocal teachers can find ample 
rewards. 

It is only natural that the string 
quartet would comprise the combin- 
ation of instruments most often used 
by composers for such ventures. One 
of the most outstanding examples is 
Vaughan Williams’ On Wenlock 
Edge, a cycle of six songs for tenor, 
string quartet and piano. The words 
are from A SHROPSHIRE Lap by A. 
E. Housman. The prevalent use of 
verses from this poem is evidence 
of beauty and fitness, and Vaughan 
Williams when considering the mus- 
ical colors he would dress them in, 
chose verses well. The cycle is quite 
demanding of the singer for the 
tessitura is rather high despite the 
fact that the range is not extreme 
[d-a]. Parts III, “Is my team 
ploughing” and V, “Bredon Hill” 
call for some dramatic intensity. The 
string parts are only moderately dif- 
ficult. The work is published by 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc., at $5.00, 
including parts. Decca offers a fine 
recording by Peter Pears, the Zor- 
ian String Quartet and Benjamin 
Britten at the piano [Decca EDA 
+67]. 

A few years ago, a magnificent re- 
cording of Maggie Teyte singing 
Chanson Perpetuelle by Chausson 
made its appearance [His Master’s 
Voice D. B. 6159]. As a result, this 
song has become somewhat known, 
but should be heard more often. The 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Few singers can match 
the efforts of the author to discover the good 
and the unhackneyed in vocal repertoire. He 
sang the American premier of Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s SERENADE FOR TENOR, FRENCH 
HORN, AND STRINGS. English song is one of 
his special interests. Now in his twenty-fourth 
year of teaching, he is Associate Professor of 
Voice at Northwestern University. He is a mem- 
ber of Chicago Singing Teachers Guild. This 
past summer, he was co-director of the NATS 
Workshop at Northwestern. 
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work, first scored for soprano and 
orchestra, was later rescored by the 
composer for voice, string quartet, 
and piano. The poem by Charles 
Cros presents the singer as the con. 
stant lover, now deserted, review. 
ing the happiness of former days 
before taking her own life. 

The Chanson is best sung by a 
soprano voice of good size and might 
even be performed by a mezzo-so. 
prano, for the tessitura is low and 
the top is but “g.” For the most part 
the work is quiet, with an underly. 
ing intensity that blossoms into a 
superb climax in the final measures, 
Its great beauty is not at once evi- 
dent perhaps, but familiarity will 
bring increasing pleasure. When 
singing or listening to this score 
for the first time, you should note 
that the main thematic material is 
heard in the accompaniment. Dur- 
and is the publisher, and the score 
with parts can be had from Elkan- 
Vogel Co. of Philadelphia for $2.00. 

For baritone voice, there is Sam- 
uel Barber’s fine setting of the 
Matthew Arnold poem Dover Beach. 
This somber poem with its rather 
morbid close is scored for string 
quartet. The voice part is written in 
the F-clef, but the title page says 
“For Medium Voice,” which would 
indicate that it might be sung by 
a mezzo-soprano. Technically, it 
poses no great difficulties, and musi- 
cally, it is only slightly demanding 
[the range is b-ft]. G. Schirmer has 
published a study score for $1.00 and 
a piano reduction [for practice only] 
with string parts is available for 
$2.00. 

G. Schirmer has published anoth- 
er interesting work for medium 
voice and string quartet; this one | 
by Jean Berger. It is a setting of § 
Four Sonnets, also the title of the 
publication, by the Portuguese poet, 
Luis de Camoens. English transla- 
tions are useable, but only fair. For 
the lyrics, we sense the gallant tone 
of the 14th Century; the sonnets / 


[Please turn to page 20] 
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Burton Garlinghouse 


When voice teachers get together 
at conferences, conventions and 
worshops, certain topics connected 
with the physical aspect of singing 
are likely to be stressed in both for- 
mal and informal discussions: pos- 
ture, breathing, resonance, vibrato, 
phonetics, “placement.” Indeed, in 
recent years, I have spent the time 
allotted to me on such programs 
talking about the use of vocal exer- 
cises and the correction of vocal 
faults. Nevertheless, when I am 
asked whether I advocate the me- 
chanistic or the psychological ap- 
proach in teaching, I always answer, 
“Neither. I believe in THE MUSICAL 
APPROACH.” 

Perhaps all of us who must be 
concerned continually with tone pro- 
duction and vocal technique need to 
be reminded that music is more im- 
portant than voices or singing, and 
that voice teachers are—or should 
be—first of all teachers of music. 
We may occasionally look back 
nostalgically to those golden days 
when a student might be required 
to spend seven years on vocal exer- 
cises before he was allowed to sing 
a song, but I doubt whether many of 
us would like to try this in our own 
teaching. We prefer to see a stu- 
dent, even a beginner, developing 
simultaneously in the three aspects 
of his art: first, the vocal or purely 
physical; second, the musical; third, 
the emotional or interpretive. Even 
beginning vocal exercises can be 
rhythmic and can be sung expres- 
sively. There may be a place for the 
vocal specialist, the teacher who 
concentrates on “voice production” 
and the correction of vocal difficul- 
ties to the exclusion of style, musi- 
cianship and repertory, but I find it 
difficult to understand how such a 
specialist can operate without con- 
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sidering these other closley related 
factors in singing. 

Musical considerations should be 
paramount in all our work; our 
methods and procedures should be 
selected and planned to achieve, 
eventually, more musical and more 
musicianly singing. The time and ef- 
fort we spend training ears and 
muscles can only be justified if the 
resulting instruments are capable of 
performing good music MUSICALLY. 
It is not unreasonable to expect a 
voice teacher to set for himself, and 
for his students, standards of musi- 
cianship and performance as high 
and as exacting as those expected of 
an instrumentalist in a symphony 
orchestra or a string quartet. All 
our efforts to develop tone and tech- 
nique should be musically motivat- 
ed. 

We insist on tone of pleasing qual- 
ity because any other kind distresses 
the listener and detracts from the 
musical effect. Whatever language is 
being sung, the singer’s words must 
be clear and understandable, be- 
cause the text has inspired most vo- 
cal music and is a vital element in all 
vocal music; the verbal phrase is the 
generating source of the musical 
phrase. Accurate intonation is of 
course indispensable because noth- 
ing else is musically acceptable. We 
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seek to develop freedom and flexi- 
bility so that the voice can move ac- 
curately and rhythmically from one 
note to another, from one word 
sound to another, and from one dy- 
namic level to another, without dis- 
turbing the quality of the tone or 
the style of the music. Certainly the 
musical reasons for adequate vo- 
lume, carrying power and range are 
obvious. 

A great teacher was once asked 
by a prospective student what meth- 
od he taught. The teacher answered, 
“I don’t know yet. I haven’t heard 
you sing.” This is a very sound at- 
titude. Teaching methods should be 
adapted to the individual student’s 
character and personality, to his vo- 
cal potentialitics and faults, and to 
the degree of musical development 
he has reached. All that takes place 
in the studio should be musically 
motivated and synthesized. 

Suppose, for instance, that a stu- 
dent has obvious breath difficulties. 
The teacher calls attention to the 
defects in the student’s breathing 
and demonstrates a more serviceable 
and effective method of supplying 
breath for singing. So far his ap- 
proach can be considered mechanis- 
tic, but he does not stop here. He 
goes on to point out that faulty 
breathing makes it impossible to 
phrase musically, and that if the 
student is to become a musician as 
well as a singer, this must be correct- 
ed. The importance of these musical 
considerations must be stressed, so 
that the student will be convinced 
consciously and subconsciously of 
the need for adequate breathing and 
will change anything in his basic 
mental attitude which has interfered 
with this. 

Certainly, the mechanical defects 
in vocal technique must be correct- 
ed. The controls, however, are psy- 
chological and, therefore, the stu- 
dent’s psychology must be corrected 
as well, but all such corrective pro- 
cedures should be musically moti- 
vated and justified. 

Once a teacher is committed to the 
musical approach, he finds that he 
is also committed to certain peda- 
gogical and ethical principles. He 
must admit that if indifference to 
musical values is fairly common 
among singers and students of sing- 
ing, voice teachers are responsible 
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and must take steps to improve this 
situation. 

What about the avocational sing- 
er; the non-professional, who studies 
only for his own pleasure? How 
shall he be dealt with if his musician- 
ship is inadequate? Shall we apply 
these same high standards to him, 
or shall we do what we can for his 
voice and teach him a few songs by 
rote? Certainly such a_ student’s 
pleasure in singing and his enjoy- 
ment of his lessons will be increased 
if the teacher’s approach is musical 
in this situation, too. He should be 
encouraged to study music as well 
as voice, to become as a good a mu- 
sician as possible in the time he can 
devote to study, and to develop 
musically as he develops vocally. 

In this connection it has probably 
not been sufficiently emphasized 
that there is a very close relationship 
between musical competence and 
facility and vocal competence and 
facility. This, indeed, is the soundest 
argument against devoting a long 
period of study exclusively to vocal 
development. Many stubborn vocal 
problems solve themselves as a stu- 
dent gains musical knowledge, and 
vocal difficulties often resist correc- 
tion in cases where the student is 
unwilling or unable to improve his 
musicianship. 

A teacher is never justified in con- 
tinuing work with any student who 
refuses to make an effort in this di- 
rection. On the other hand, he 
should never feel that he has wasted 
his time in helping a singer of limit- 
ed voice and background who hon- 
estly tries to develop musically and 
to broaden and deepen his musical 
experience. Such a singer may never 
have an impressive voice and his 
public singing may all be done in the 
little church in the suburbs, but he 
will have learned something about 
the greatest of the arts and he will 
have known a little of the joy of ex- 
pression and communication. 


Then, there is the student with an 
extraordinary voice who has come 
to believe that song literature exists 
only to provide him with a conveni- 
ent and effective medium for the ex- 
ploitation of his voice and personali- 
ty. He is hardly interested in music 
at all, and certainly in nothing but 
vocal music. He listens to other 
singers, seldom and grudgingly, and 
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then only to compare their efforts 
unfavorably with his own. How shall 
we deal with him? 

No teacher with high musical 
standards can be excused for putting 
up with such an attitude for any 
length of time, no matter how extra- 
ordinary the voice nor how compel- 
ling the personality. He must im- 
mediately apply himself to the task 
of training the possessor of this great 
instrument to think differently about 
music and singing, and to set up a 
new scale of values. This is just as 
important as improving his style and 
extending his repertory. Direct fron- 
tal attack in such a case is probably 
unwise. One may have to be elabor- 
ately indirect and exceedingly sub- 
tle, but somehow or other this stu- 
dent must be made to realize that 
there is other music besides vocal 
music and he must be exposed to it. 
He must come to understand that a 
great voice and a fine technique are 
valuable only if they serve as an ef- 
fective medium for communication 
from the poet and composer to the 
listener, and that singing is more 
than self-expression. 

As teachers we must constantly 
remind ourselves that no amount of 
success in developing range, power, 
quality and flexibility in a voice will 
make an artist-singer out of a vocal- 
ist unless he is convinced in his heart 
that music is greater than any singer 
and more important than singing. 


[Continued from page 3] 


may be characterized by the carry- 
ing equality of true resonance ne- 
cessary to sonorize the space by 
which he is surrounded. Did time 
permit, one might easily adduce 
numerous additional facts of scien- 
tific interest, all tending to prove 
that this reversed direction of ap- 
plied energy in speech and song is 
mandatory. 

In consonance, then, with the facts 
heretofore submitted, it follows that 
any system of vocal training intend- 
ed to be one hundred per cent effi- 
cient, must have as its initial objec- 
tive, the restoration of the voice- 
producing apparatus to its primal, or 
birth, status through elimination of 
all subsequently acquired defects, 


and that not until such an end has 
been accomplished, it is either right 
or wise to attempt further training 
or development. In other words, al] 
beginning vocal training must be 
corrective in nature through seek. 
ing to restore nature’s original ad- 
justment of the speech-organs in ac. 
tion by developing a free, natural 
form and action of the entire me. 
chanism. 

Therefore, the conscientious 
teacher of singing may well repeat 
with insistent emphasis that before 
anything else is attempted, the 
voice-producing apparatus must be 
restored to that condition, or ad- 
justment, in evidence at the moment 
of birth, since at the first cry of life, 
and therefore before the dawn of 
consciousness attended by conse- 
quent development and application 
of “WILL,” the whole principle of 
true musical sound by the voice is 
demonstrated; there being in evi- 
dence clearness, volume [allowing 
for the size of the infant], and in- 
tensity — three fundamental vocal 
elements to which one need add only 
continuity to transform such cry into 
true musical sound. 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 


Here is an artistic item which was 
designed with you in mind. It is use- 
ful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 

This emblem symbolizes member- 
ship in a most powerful national or- 
ganization of singing teachers. By 
making your affiliation with this 
organization known, you not only 
add to your professional stature, but 
also help proclaim the spreading in- 
fluence of this organization. 

As more and more members dis- 
play this emblem, in some manner, 
a cumulative effect of inestimable 
value to all members of the NATS 
will result. Do your part today! 
Send your order, together with one 
dollar to MR. HADLEY R. CRAW- 
FORD, NATS SECRETARY, SIMP- 
SON COLLEGE, INDIANOLA, 
IOWA. 
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BELIEFS AND KNOWLEDGE 


IN THE TEACHING OF 


SINGING 


In this era of comprenhensive re- 
search and adequacy of scientific in- 
formation pertaining to the teaching 
of singing, it would seem appropriate 
that we examine some of the current 
assumptions and practices. 

The presence of technological ad- 
vancement found in many other 
walks of life has, to no small extent, 
become associated with the Fine 
Arts. Scientific information and re- 
search have been of great value to 
the Fine Arts, and particularly to 
the profession of teaching of singing, 
where it will continue to do so only 
if it is held in the proper perspec- 
tive. The writer’s plea is, simply, that 
we approach our tasks with the 
proper discrimination as to the ap- 
propriate emphasis which should be 
placed upen scientific approach, 
psychological implication and, final- 
ly, at the risk of seeming unduly 
esoteric, the incomprehensiveness of 
God. 

It is hoped that the writer’s views 


‘will be effectively delineated in the 


lines to follow. 

Can we honestly say that “we 
know” and can explain the reasons 
for a thrilling performance of a great 
concert artist? “Yes,” we may say, 
“it is the result of finely coordinated 
efforts of mental, emotional, and 
physical factors abundantly present 
in the artist.” This may be a very 
plausable and seemingly accurate 
reply; however, is this not an ex- 
planation of the result rather than 
an explanation of the reason? 

An excellent student of ours has 
made a sudden exemplary improve- 
ment in his singing and we immed- 
iately attempt to “lay it.at the feet” 
of our philosophy or even at one of 
our beloved devices. Sometimes, we 
immediately assume an “appropriate 
aura of omnipotence” as a result of 
all this “know how.” Assuming that 
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the work of the teacher was of con- 
siderable importance, was not the 
real reason for the success some di- 
vine gift bestowed upon the student 
[at an earlier date] by God or some 
other higher power? | 

You may answer this by saying, 
“How can a person be so utterly 
sanctimonious in this day of science, 
logic and reason?” The reason is, 
obviously, that the belief in God 
constitutes one of the salient facets 
of our philosophy of teaching. Fac- 
tors which control spirituality and 
beauty, important elements of sing- 
ing, certainly are embraced in the 
realm of The Infinite. There, the 
writer chooses to leave them. God, 
the unknown, defies explanation and 
analysis; therefore, we postulate that 
many of our tasks have to be per- 
formed in the light of faith and be- 
lief. 


It is the writer’s desire to point 
out that the above view is only one 
important facet in the teaching of 
singing and is not a panacea for vo- 
cal problems. As a matter of fact, 
his position in this matter is similar 
to that of Frank Leahy, the former 
great Notre Dame University foot- 
ball coach. Upon being asked wheth- 
er his team held prayer before each 
game, he answered that it was the 
team’s practice; he had observed, 
however, that God always answered 
the prayer of the team which 
blocked and tackled the better. In 
like manner, the writer believes 
there is no substitute for training 
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formed by him at the 1955 Boone Workshop. 
He is Professor of Music and Chairman of the 
Voice Division at The Ohio State University, 
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in the fundamentals of singing, and 
teachers must have much more than 
a willing student and a notebook of 
appropriate prayers if they expect 
to attain any degree of success. 

Learning and habituating skills on 
the part of the student demands a 
knowledge of the factors and climate 
of the learning process on the part 
of the teacher. The student’s family 
background, his general health, re- 
sults of aptitude tests, and, even his 
intelligence quotient should be thor- 
ouhgly investigated at the beginning 
of his study. With the informational 
profile of each student, proper plan- 
ning of procedures for individual 
differences can be realized. Individ- 
ual differences of background and 
natural talent in the teaching of sing- 
ing constitute some of our most 
engaging problems. 


The teacher who is able to stimu- 
late interest, and who helps create 
an urge in his student to sing, pro- ~ 
vides one of the basic requisites for 
successful teaching. Most of us have 
our own methods for securing the 
above, therefore, it would seem un- 
desirable to discuss them at this 
time, except, to point out that ap- 
propriate climate for the realization 
of the above may be created by di- 
verse methods. 

_ “The voice emerges from the gross 
skeletal, through the adjunct 
muscles to the minimal motors.”* 
This comprehensive finding of the 
late Kenneth Westerman gave us 
scientific basis for the pattern of pro- 
cedures used by many members of 
the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing today. Through the 
application of this principle, teach- 
ers need no longer grope aimlessly 
in their pedagogy but they may or- 
ganize and develop their patterns 
of procedures with more confidence. 

Through the implications of the 
above finding, teachers have discov- 
ered that the pattern of fundamen- 
tals consisting of posture [appropri- 
ate for the individual], breathing 
[diaphragmatic-intercostal], phona- 
tion [open nasal port, involving ap- 
propriate vowel concept], repose of 
the chewing, swallowing, and suck- 
ing complex, and the pronunciation 
of consonants, provide a sound basis 


*Westerman, Kenneth, The 
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for teaching. No longer should alert 
teachers anywhere in the country be 
unaware of these fundamentals and 
erroneously substitute their pet ef- 
fective device in place of known and 
proven fundamentals. In the writer’s 
opinion, this has been one of the most 
serious weaknesses in current voice 
teaching. Effective devices for the 
development of these fundamentals 
are being rapidly disseminated 
throughout the profession by work- 
shops, conventions, and seminars. No 
jonger should the custom [followed 
formerly to a great extent by undis- 
cerning teachers] of “device wor- 
shipping” continue. 

“What is the cause for this par- 
ticular vocal phenomenon and what 
will happen if I use a certain exer- 
cise with this student?” How often 
have all of us been confronted with 
this perplexing question! Stated in 
other words, as cause and effect, the 
knowledge of these constitutes the 
basis for efficacy and growth in the 
profession. 

“Why do you have students sing 
vocal exercises?” “I have my stu- 
dents vocalize every day for the 
purpose of limbering up the voice.” 
Too frequently, teachers use the 
above explanation when asked this 
question; whereas, other answers 
might have been given, such as, “to 
open the nasal port and establish 
proper tonal environment,” “to es- 
tablish a legato,” “to bring about 
flexibility,” “to purify the tone,” “to 
aid in breathing and breath control,” 
“to induce pharyngeal resonance,” 
“to free the tone or some other rem- 
edial effect.” [The study of the qual- 
ities of each vowel and the effect of 
its use in an exercise, is a study in 
itself which will not be included in 
this paper.] Comprehensive and 
sagacious use of exercises and de- 
vices to help induce the desired re- 
sults in each category given above, 
requires much diligent study and 
comprehensive experience. Acquir- 
ing this knowledge may occupy a 
lifetime of work but we have been 
honored by this prerogative. 

To help our students express 
themselves should be one of the 
most sought-after outcomes in our 
profession. Too frequently, both 
teacher and student lose sight of 
this most important outcome and 
assume that this skill is being in- 
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duced. Many of us believe that ac- 
quiring such skill should begin with 
the first lesson and continue with 
each lesson thereafter; fundamentals 
of singing should not be divorced 
from expression. Others believe that 
the skill should be introduced for- 
mally, only, after fundamentals have 
been mastered. Whenever and wher- 
ever expression is taught, it is the 
writer’s plea that opportunity be 
provided for the student to make 
physical response to basic musical 
form. Some type of motion, such as 
clapping, dancing, change of stance, 
changes of gaze or address, and other 
fundamentals of dramatics, appro- 
priate to the music being studied, 
should be induced and encouraged. 
This basic physical response to the 
music should help induce a mean- 
ingful experience; if emotion, 
brought about by an understanding 
and appreciation of the music, has 
also been expxerienced, an interna- 
lization of the music may result. 
Complete internalization of the sub- 
ject matter should lead to effective 
expression—that facet greatly de- 
sired, but seldom seen and heard, 
in good singing. 

In our student days, we have stud- 
ied under teachers who employed 
philosophic methods of teaching 
which were conducive, primarliy, to 
a development of the imagination 
and, secondarily, to a development of 
a technique of singing which would 
induce, project, and even amplify a 
vivid imagination. To this type of 
teacher, we owe a great debt of 
gratitude. We have also had super- 
imposed upon us, the opposite type 
of teacher whose work was utterly 
devoid of inspiration and little aid 
to the furtherance and projection of 
imagination; such teaching neither 
helped us as persons nor as singers. 
Development of a fertile imagination 
should, indeed, constitute one of the 
important outcomes in our field. 


In our profession we find sincere, 
and potentially capable colleagues 
who attain practically the same re- 
sults in their teaching that they did 
years ago; moreover, some of them 
tragically fail to realize this; others 
fail to recognize any need to change 
from their mediocrity. [We hope 
none of them belong to the N.A.T.S.] 
Without exception, this type of 
teacher has become mentally rigid 


through the use of his unilateral doe. 
trine or philosophy of teaching. He 
has persisted in imposing this uni. 
lateral doctrine and dogma on all his 
students, regardless of the diversity 
of their individual problems. As was 
stated before in this paper, the 
teaching of singing should involve, 
first of all, a study of the nature of 
the student, including his back. 
ground, his culture, his health and 
other pertinent information which 
will delineate his own individual 
differences. 


Sagacious planning for the de. 
velopment of the student can best be 
realized with such information at 
hand. It is the wise teacher who is 
willing to spend valuable lesson time 
in making appropriate analyses of 
the student’s status and problems; 
then, who selects from his _back- 
ground of experience, the philosophy 
and methods which best suit the 
needs of the student. Unilateral ap- 
proaches often result in a type of 
“totalitarianism” in the profession, 
Have you come in contact with it? 

We find it of genuine expediency, 
then, to practice the selection of that 
philosophy which seems right, ap- 
propriate and good for the student 
at hand—the practice of eclecticism. 


IMPORTANT 


THE REPORT OF THE NOMINATING Com- 
MITTEE will be found on page 20. Chair- 
man Stanley Deacon and the members 
of the Committee [Radiana Pazmor, 
William C. Rice, Edwin O. Wing, Jr, 
William Vennard] urge you to come to 
Chicago to approve, or disapprove, the 
proposed slate. 


IMPORTANT 


THe By-Laws CommiTTEE has com- 
pleted its work on the proposed revi- 
sion of the By-Laws. As you may 
know, this revision will be presented 
to the membership for approval at 
the Chicago convention. Members at- 
tending will receive a copy at the time 
of registration, however, any member 
who prefers to have a copy prior to that 
time may obtain one’ by writing DR. 
THEO. G. STELZER, 234 FACULTY 
LANE, SEWARD, NEBRASKA. 


BE SURE TO VOTE ON 
DECEMBER 29th! 
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BOSTON 

The Boston Chapter will hold its annual 
New England Day, Sunday, October 30, 
1955, at Recital Hall in the Music Build- 
ing of Boston University. As usual, there 
will be afternoon and evening sessions 
with time out, in between sessions, for 
dinner. 

This year, the meeting will be concerned 
with those important personages, Our 
Pupils and Their Needs for Self-expres- 
sion. A piano score of an operetta will be 
awarded as a prize to the member of the 
N. A. T. S. with the most pupils attending. 

The Boston Chapter hopes to claim an- 
other first by the formation of an operetta 
wing with benefits limited to pupils of 
members of the N. A. T. S. The Operetta 
Wing will follow the plan of the Little 
Theater movement, whereby pupils may 
learn all the crafts that go into the making 
cf good theater, and so prepare the way to 
the higher plane of opera. 


INDIANA 


Saturday, May 21, 1955, saw one of the 
most enjoyable and stimulating meetings 
yet held by the Indiana Chapter. After 
dining in the Hawthorn Room [Indianapo- 
lis], we repaired to the James Carley 
home for the meeting proper. There, Dr. 
Carley and a young divinity student from 
Norway, an excellent amateur musician, 
sang some lovely duets by Dufay, Prae- 
torius, and Schuetz; unusually beautiful 
music, well-performed! 

Then, President Carl Nelson called a 
business meeting to discuss several mat- 
ters, such as, former members who have 
been dropped from the N. A. T. S. rolls, 
the Singer of the Year Contest, and the 
proposals of the Blackhawk Chapter. Re- 
garding the latter, the members who were 
present thought that several of these pro- 
posals deserved serious consideration by 
the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee. 

The meeting closed with a round table 
discussion on teaching techniques, with 
questions being put and answered, in 
turn, by each member present. 


NASHVILLE AREA 


Members of the Nashville Area Chapter 
enjoyed a summer outing and supper at 
the country home of Mrs. Edna Kaler 
Gracey, near Springfield, Tennessee. Those 
attending were: Miss Irma Lee Batey, 
chapter president and head of the music 
at David Lipscomb College; Mrs. Louis 
Nicholas, organist at the West End Me- 
thodist Church, Nashville; Mrs. Ramon 
Unruh; Mrs. Ross Dowden; Mr. Louis 
Nicholas, governor of the Southern Dis- 
trict and head of the voice department of 
Peabody College; Mrs. Ross Dowden, vice- 
president of the chapter and head of the 
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music department at Free Will Baptist 
College; Mr. Ramon Unruh, director of 
music at Frevecca College; and Mr. Henry 
Arnold, Jr., secretary-treasurer of the 
chapter and director of choral music at 
David Lipscomb College. Mrs. Gracey was 
a most gracious hostess and all present 
enjoyed the outing. 


NEW JERSEY 


A special meeting of the New Jersey 
Chapter was held on May 2ist in the 
studio of the Regional Governor, Romley 
Fell, in Newark. Madeline King Bartell, 
President of the Chapter, presided. 

Plans for the coming season were made, 
including the presentation of a slate of 
officers for 1955-56 by the Nominating 
Committee. The following committee 
chairmen were appointed: Scripps Beebee, 
Program; Leonora Scattergood, Nominat- 
ing; and Ann Benedict, Publicity. Mrs. 
Bartell spoke on Am I the Teacher I 
Started Out To Be? 

The group plans to hold three meetings 
during the coming year, with the first to 
take place at the Bartell home in West- 
field on October 8th. A buffet supper will 
be served, followed by a speaker, ar- 
ranged for by the Program Committee, 
and the election of officers. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island Chapter held a meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. Anne Mason Fran- 
cis in Woonsocket on Thursday evening, 
July 28, 1955, with four members present. 
They were: Mr. Ray Crowell, Miss Glory 
Perethian, Mrs. Helen Place, and Mrs. 
Francis. 

After considerable deliberation, it was 
decided to suspend the activities of the 
R. I. Chapter for the time being. Under 
the leadership of our new State Chair- 
man, Miss Glory Perethian, however, we 
are going to have study groups for our 
Rhode Island teachers. 

The first of these study groups will be 
held either in the latter part of October 
or in the first part of November. To this 
forum, we plan to invite non-member 
teachers, music supervisors, as well as in- 
terested advanced students of N. A. T. 8. 
members. It is hoped that the interest in 
the study group activity will lead eventu- 
ally to the reactivation of the Rhode 
Island Chapter. Meanwhile, our members 
are being urged to join with the Boston 
Chapter. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


During the past 1954-55 season, our 
chapter held four meetings of distinct and 
varied interest. At the first of these, Sep- 
tember 26, 1954, Dr. Lewis Hilton, head of 
music education at Washington University, 


spoke on Public School Music and Vocal 
Training. His address stressed a lack of 
specific training in preparing teachers to 
meet problems in the school vocal pro- 
grams. A discussion period, extending for 
nearly an hour after the talk, attested to 
the stimulating value of both topic and 
speaker. On November 14, 1954, the second 
meeting, Oren Brown gave a program on 
Contemporary Songs in English. Mr. James 
McEnery sang a group of songs at the 
conclusion of the talk, illustrating various 
aspects of the literature. 

Dr. Edwin Warren, Professor of Music 
at Shurtleff College, spoke at the third 
meeting, January 30, 1955, on various ways 
of teaching musicianship, along with vocal 
instruction, under the subject title of 
Shall We Develon Singers or Musicians? 
Dr. Warren presented many ideas that 
could be made part of a lesson period, 
taking up but a minute or two of each 
period. If we would only adapt our teach— 
ing habits and techniques, these ideas 
could save hours in the long run. All 
present felt that they would like to go 
further into this phase, possibly having 
specific training in a series of meetings. 

The fourth meeting of the year, April 
24, 1955, started with the election of of- 
ficers for the coming year, and a short 
business meeting. Our first local voice 
clinic followed, with Mr. Weldon Whit- 
lock serving as moderator. Four young 
students sang, each presentation being fol- 
lowed by comments from all members 
present who took the place of the custom- 
ary panel. The harmony which prevailed 
in this session was almost unbelievable 
for a group of singing teachers. 

Six chapter meetings are planned for 
the 1955-56 season. On October 2, 1955, the 
subject will be Mozart, the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary of His Birth, with Weldon 
Whitlock as the speaker. The agenda calls 
for Problems of the High School and Col- 
lege Music Teacher on November 13, 1955. 
The speakers for this occasion will be Mr. 
Roland Plasterer, Mr. Kenneth Billups, 
Mr. Floyd Wakeland, Mrs. Charlotte 
Jameson, and Dr. O. Anderson Fuller. The 
topic for December 4, 1955, will be The 
Private Studio and the Private Music 
School, entrusted to the oratorical abilities 
of Mrs. Frances Wilson, Mr. Oren Brown, 
Miss Louise Kroeger, and the noted guest- 
speaker, Mr. Leo C. Miller. 

On January 22, 1956, the thesis of Spe- 
cialization [1. The German Lied, 2. The 
French Art Song, 3. The Contemporary Art 
Song] will engage the following speakers: 
Mrs. Irene Chambers, Mrs. Kaye Shanna- 
han, and Mrs. Anna Nussbaum. The meet- 
ing on March 18, 1956, will extend the 
same theme with (1) Dr. W. B. Heyne, 
noted Bach authority, speaking on The 
Singer Who Sings Bach, (2) Miss Mabel 
Henderson exploring The Sacred Vocal 
Field, and (3) Mme. Stella deMette, form- 
er Metropolitan and San Carlo contralto, 

[Please turn to page 20] 
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With another busy teaching season under way, may 
I express the hope that all of you have spent an en- 
joyable, profitable, and restful summer. Soon, the win- 
ter activities of the National Association will gather 
momentum; local chapter meetings, local study-group 
meetings, regional meetings, and other NATS affairs 
will be occupying your time. Above all, this year’s 
national convention in Chicago, December 27-30, 
should be an important engagement on your calendar. 

During the Summer, some of you have been attend- 
ing one or more of the NATS Summer Workshops in 
various parts of the country; many of you have trav- 
eled to distant places for study and recreation; and 
many of you have spent your time teaching, or just 
plain resting and having fun. Wherever you have been, 
or whatever you have been doing, I sincerely trust 
that you are refreshed and ready for what we all hope 
will be a happy and very successful season of work. 

During the past few months, there has been consid- 
erable readjustment and reorganization in the admin- 
istrative affairs of the Association. The Committee ap- 
pointed early in the year to revise the By-Laws has 
been working diligently to complete their task. Dr. 
Theodore Stelzer of Seward, Nebraska, the Chairman, 
assures me that a final report of the committee will be 
forth-coming in time” for all members to carefully 
study the provisions of this new and important docu- 
ment before it is presented for adoption at the Chi- 
cago convention. When you finally receive it, may I 
suggest that, after considering each article with care- 
ful thought, you be prepared to make any recommen- 
dations to the committee which you may have for 
change in the best interests of the Association. 

No doubt you realize that this is the year to elect 
new officers who will serve the Association for the 
next two years. Accordingly, the present Board of 
Directors elected a nominating committee of repre- 
sentative members of NATS, with Stanley Deacon of 
Kansas City as Chairman. This committee has been 
engaged during the past month in selecting a slate 
of officials that will be submitted to the membership 
for election at the annual convention in Chicago. 

Since June Ist, a complete re-organization of THE 
BuLtetin has been in progress. The present issue is 
the first under the new management. I consider it 
fortunate, indeed, that Dr. Harvey Ringel of Chicago 
has accepted the post as Editor-in-Chief of THz BuLLE- 
tin. I know that all members of the Association will 
join me in wishing Dr. Ringel great success, and will 
stand ready at all times to give him complete co-op- 
eration in his efforts to produce a BULLETIN that will 
serve the Association and the singing teachers profes- 
sion with the same devotion and high idealism that 
has brought distinction to the Association publication 
under the retiring editor, Leon Carson, and his able 
assistant, Harold Luckstone. Dr. Ringel will be as- 
sisted in his work by William Vennard of Los Angeles 
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and Willard Clark of Springfield, Massachusetts, both 
Associate Editors. Annemarie Gerts of Chicago will 
be Assistant-to-the-Editor. A new feature of THE But- 
LETIN will be the appointment of a BULLETIN represen- 
tative in each regional district of the Association. Mr. 
Earl Tanner of Evanston, Illinois, has accepted the 
post of Business Manager of THE BULLETIN, assuring 
efficiency and good management in the business affairs 
of our national publication. The printing and mailing 
has been transferred from New York to Chicago at 
a considerable reduction in cost to the Association. Al] 
in all, the prospects look bright for a continuance of 
our official magazine, at a high level of distinguished 
achievement. 

Another Association activity that continues to be a 
source of great pride and satisfaction to our member- 
ship are the six Summer Workshops. It is evident from 
the reports recevied that, again, they were a complete 
success. Credit for this success, year after year, must 
go to the Chairman of the Workshop Committee, Helen 
Steen Huls, the directors and co-directors of the vari- 
ous workshops, who are responsible for the administra- 
tion, the faculties, and for the very interesting and 
worthwhile programs of study, etc. 

During the vacation period, you may be sure that 
your executive officers and committee chairmen have 
been busy keeping the affairs of the Association run- 
ning smoothly and effectively. May I add, that, gen- 
erally speaking, the Association is in very good con- 
dition. 

It is with pleasure that I announce the appointment 
of William E. Ross of the University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, as chairman of the Research Committee. 
The Association may look to him and his committee 
with confidence in the resumption of this important 
research work. 

May I urge all members of the Association to make 
plans early to attend the Chicago convention in De 
cember. Mr. Earl Tanner, the General Chairman; Mr. 
Fred Wise, Co-Chairman; together with Dr. Harvey 
Ringel, Program Chairman; are now completing plans 


to make the approaching convention the finest we have © 


yet had. You will not want to miss it. One of the fea- 
tures of the convention will be the finals in the NATS 
Singer of the Year Award. The winners from the reg- 
ional district auditions which will be taking place 
during the next two months, will compete in Chicago, 
where the national winner will be named. 

In closing, may I remind you that the National 
Association is always in need of new and well-quali- 
fied members. We must have new members if we are 
to continue to grow and to make our influence felt 3 
we should in the musical and voice-teaching affairs 0 
our country. Let us be alert and cognizant of our re 
sponsibilities as members of a truly distinguished or } 
ganization of teachers of singing. 


BERNARD TAYLOK 


THE BULLETIN 
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IN SINCERE APPRECIATION 

The present staff members of THE BULLETIN wish 
to express their admiration and appreciation for the 
devoted and untiring efforts of the former staff in 
bringing THE BuLtetiIn to the high level of national 
prestige that it now enjoys. Our hats are off to Leon 
Carson, Harold C. Luckstone, William Wheeler, Ruth 
Douglass, and Homer G. Mowe. With their help and 
the cooperation of the entire membership, THE BuLLE- 
qin will continue to move ahead, even as they had 
envisioned it! 


PRIVILEGE AND OBLIGATION 

In this great organization of ours, no member really 
exercises the power of censure over another member. 
More times than not, it is we who bring censure upon 
ourselves because we are unaware of the dual expec- 
tancy of membership in a professional society. Too 
many times, the act of joining is void of an inner com- 
mitment to the ideals and objectives of the organiza- 
tion; it is prompted by the thought, “What can the 
group do for me?”, rather than, “In what way can the 
group accomplish its purpose through me?” 

Every member must decide for himself just how 
much of himself he will give to the group. How much 
he shares himself with the members of the group, 
however, is the measure of his professional standing. 
When the NATS procedure for election to membership 
is reviewed, there is little doubt that all who con- 
formed with that procedure considered it a privi- 
lege to be identified in the profession as a member 
of the NATS. On the other hand, a study of member- 
ship participation [workshops, study groups, conven- 
tions, chapter meetings, etc.] presents a sad commen- 
tary of the small number who have accepted the con- 
comittant obligation of membership. All too many 
feel that they have discharged this obligation with the 
payment of the annual dues. This is unfortunate, and 
it constitutes a real loss to the individual as well as 
to the total productive thinking of the group. 

You are a resource of the NATS. It is your knowl- 
edge and experience, tempered by that of every other 
member, which will become a part of the accepted 
vocal truths of this century. Would you withhold the 
fruits of your experience from future generations? 
It is questionable whether one has earned the right to 
be called a member of the NATS, in the true sense 
of the word, unless he accepts the obligation of shar- 
ing in the effort to solve the problems of the singing 
profession. 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN IN COLLEGE 

Now that colleges and universities have opened 
their doors once more to the incoming hordes of stu- 
dents, it is a good time to give light again to a little 
classic on college life. This is a paraphrase of the 
Parable of the Good Samaritan in terms of present-day 
life in college. It was written many years ago by 
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Charles W. Gilkey, then dean of the Rockefeller Me- 
morial Chapel at the University of Chicago. It de- 
serves continual reprinting. Here it is: 

“A certain Freshman went from home to college 
and she fell among critics who said that she had no 
style, that her manners were awkward, and that she 
had an unattractive personality. Then they stripped 
her of her self-confidence, her enthusiasm and her 
courage, and departed, leaving her hurt, lonely and 
half-dead. 

“And when the Seniors saw it, they were amused, 
saying, ‘What a good job the Sophomores are doing 
on that Freshman’; and they passed by on the other 
side. 

“In like manner the Juniors also, when they saw it, 
smiled and said, ‘Yea, verily, for she hath not the 
making of a good sorority girl’; and they passed by 
on the other side. 

“But a certain special student, as she went about, 
came where the Freshman was, and when she saw 
the Freshman she was moved with compassion, and 
came to her and bound up her wounds, pouring in 
sympathy and understanding; and she took the Fresh- 
man to her room and set her on her feet again, and 
brought her into her own circle, and was a friend 
to her. 

“Which of these, thinkest thou, proved a neighbor 
to her that fell among the critics? Go and do thou 
likewise!” 

[Reprinted by permission of The Christian Century from the issue of 
August 31, 1955] 


ALL PRESENT AND ACCOUNTED FOR 

In an organization of our size, it takes a bit of doing 
to realize a full accounting. This is the number one 
concern of our Registrar, Gertrude Tingley. In fact, 
many things in NATS depend upon the completeness 
and accuracy of her records. She is the official keeper 
of statistics, but each member, insofar as he or she is 
a part of these statistics, is an official informer. If you 
change your address, your name, or your status to quo 
in any way whatsoever, please remember that Ger- 
trude Tingley should be the first to know. It seems 
that members have fallen into the habit of giving 
changes to the first official to whom they happen to 
speak or write. Consequently, since this information 
must eventually reach Gertrude Tingley and several 
others, a rather complex and frantic relay system has 
arisen. It is a time-waster and a possible source of 
error. Our Registrar puts it picturesquely, saying, “It 
would be far easier for me and everyone else if this 
information came directly to me, instead of from sec- 
ond-hand sources on postals, over the phone, and 
practically by ostrich and camel.” Since one of the 
duties of the Registrar is to disseminate such in- 
formation as is required by other NATS offices in 
their function, you are assured of a one-stop, accurate 
service when you communicate directly with Ger- 
trude Tingley. 
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With each year, it becomes evi- 
dent, more and more, that the Work- 
shops are here to stay. It is a plea- 
sure to report to you, the member- 
ship, that all six of the 1955 Work- 
shops were remarkably successful. 
We hope that your reading of each 
detailed report will prompt you to 
resolve to be among those present 
at the 1956 Workshops. 

From Massachusetts to Texas, 
from North Carolina to Oregon, the 
comments of enthusiastic partici- 
pants seem to roll up into one big 
“What a wonderful experience!” 
Specifically, the greatest interest 
seemed to be in the areas of vocal 
pedagogy and psychology of teach- 
ing [indicating a prevalent sensitiv- 
ity to the need of improving teach- 
ing techniques], and in the area of 
repertoire and teaching materials 
[indicating a healthy curiosity for 
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new and interesting song literature]. 
All of the workshops were fortun- 
ate in having gathered together ex- 
cellent staffs who could present 
these areas in an authoritative and 
thought-provoking manner, as well 
as other aspects of the vocal field; 
the individual reports will give you 
a more complete picture. 

Your Workshop Chairman wishes 
to express gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to each local Director and Co- 
Director for their efforts in conduct- 
ing the Workshops, and to all of the 
Faculty, member and non-member, 
whose contributions cannot be mea- 
sured in dollar and cents, but whose 
devotion to our cause leads them to 
give us such magnificent inspiration. 
Thanks, also, to the institutions pro- 
viding the necessary facilities; with- 
out their help it would be well-nigh 
impossible to conduct our Work- 
shops. 


APPALACHIAN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Boone, North Carolina 
July 24-29, 1955 
Haskell Boyter and 
Virgina Wary Linney, 
Co-Directors 


The eager anticipation of the an- 
nual National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing Workshop has be- 
come an affectionate memory, full of 
inspiration and hope for the work 
facing its members in the approach- 
ing year. Boone has been the scene 
of four consecutive NATS work- 
shops. Since 1954, however, these 
sessions have been sponsored joint- 
ly by the Southern and the South- 
eastern Districts. The 1955 Work- 
shop got off to friendly beginnings, 
Sunday evening, July 24th, with an 
informal reception in the Fine Arts 
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Building of the Appalachian State 
Teachers College. 

In the first period of each day, 
Dr. Max Raines, Chairman of Guid- 
ance and Counseling at A.S.T.C., in- 
pired the members with his under- 
standing of the problems of teaching 
and the necessity for acquiring a 
healthy attitude in dealing with hu- 
man beings. Everyone came away 
from these lectures with valuable 
insight into people in general, stu- 
dents, and themselves. Many prob- 
lems of relationships between teach- 
er and student, and between choir 
director and choir members were 
discussed with a consideration of 
possible solutions. 

The vocal high-light was the series 
of lectures on The Business of 
Teaching Singing, given by Profes- 
sor Dale V. Gilliland, head of the 
voice department, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Columbus. Many of the 
problems of voice teaching were ely. 
cidated, followed by solutions of. 
fered during the course of the week. 
The subject of phonetics, brought 
up during Mr. Gilliland’s talks, wags 
most skillfully explained and the 
International System of Phonetics 
demonstrated by Mrs. Max Noah 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgville. 

After a short period for talk and 
refreshment, there were sessions de 
voted to church music under the 
leadership of Paul Peterson, Salem 
College, N. C., J. Oscar Miller, Uni 
versity of Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
Haskell Boyter, Druid Hills Pres. 
byterian Church, Atlanta, Ga. A 
substantial quantity of new music 
was sung by the group. 

Mr. Thomas Cousins, a composer 
from Morganton, N. C., introduced 
the Workshop to some of the prob. 
lems which confront the composer 
in writing for the Church. He pre. 
sented the ecclesiastical modes, ex. 
plaining and demonstrating their us. 
age by the contemporary composer, 
Workshop members had the plea 
sure of singing several of his choral 
compositions. The question-and-an- 
swer period, a lively give and take 
among the members, was conducted 
in a warm and friendly atmosphere 
with cordial respect for individual 
views. 

Social aspects of the workshop 
session were provided for amply. 
Some of the dignified professors ap- 
peared in brilliant sport shirts and 
were the victims of a considerable 
amount of genial “ribbing.” The an- 
nual picnic was another delightful 
occasion. The scene was Doughton 
Park on the beautiful Blue Ridge 
Parkway where a super abundance 
of “Southern Fried Chicken,” with 
all the trimmings, stimulated men- 
bers to 100% participation. 

The musical features of the week 
included two recitals. William 
Whitside, tenor, and Director of 
Music for Horn In The West, sang 
a recital on Monday evening. Mrs. 
Ruth Rankin [Texas], daughter of 
Dr. J. D. Rankin; president of the 
College, played a recital on Thur 
day evening. 

Adequate discussion was coh 
ducted concerning matters of local 
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and national concern. None of the in- 
spiration of the 1955 NATS workshop was 
provided by “That Good Ole Mountain 
Dew”; the success of this Workshop was 
due to the fine cooperation of the mem- 
bers present and those on the faeulty who 
gave, unsparingly, of their time and 
knowledge. [Miss Lola Stevens] 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY 


Salem, Oregon 
July 31 - Aug. 5, 1955 
Melvin H. Geist, Director 
John Lester, Co-Director 


The Workshop really began on Sunday 
evening, July 31st, at the home of Dean 
and Mrs. Melvin Geist, where a delicious 
buffet supper was served to all arriving on 
that day. Many came and, as the evening 
advanced, the many arrivals 


per handling of high school voices, as well 
as personal problems arising in church 
choirs. "Tis true, but can you imagine 
everyone wanting more group singing? 
Next year, so the writer is told, more 
emphasis will be put on group participa- 
tion. 

All was not work! Monday evening, 
nearly everyone attended the Pentacle 
Theatre [The Barn] to see and hear The 
Silver Chord by Sidney Howard. The play 
was very ably presented by a local sum- 
mer theatre group. Hardly a person did not 
thoroughly hate the “mother”. Wednes- 
day evening, the College of Music of Wil- 
lamette University presented Ralph Dobbs, 
pianist, in a complimentary recital. Mr. 
Dobbs, well known in the area, gave a 
superb performance which was enthu- 
siastically received by an overflow audi- 


to the keen interest in his lectures, The 
writer is not going to attempt a e 
but he does believe strongly that it be. 
hooves every teacher of voice to become 
better acquainted with the vast informa. 
tion given by Dr. Moses. Its assimilation 
into our work will greatly facilitate better 
and more complete teaching. Much of the 
information can be obtained by writing 
Dr. Moses. Here are the lecture titles. 
“Technique and Use of Vocal Analysis”. 
“What Does it Mean to Train a Voice”. 
“Organic and Functional Diseases of the 
Singing Voice”; and “Vocal Psychology jn 
Operative History.” 

The two talks by Dr. Howard Runkel, 
related to nervousness before an audience, 
and the one “Musicianship for the Vocal 
Student” by Professor Josef Schnelker, 
were gratefully received. We were again 

reminded that solid preparation 


and friendly exchange of greet- 
ings made it seem like old home 
week. It was a wonderful way 
to “kick-off” a workshop and 
the spirit generated here in- 
creased many-fold as the week 
progressed. 

Sharply at 8:45 on Monday 
morning, Melvin Geist, Work- 
shop Director, called us to or- 
der. After a few words of greet- 
ings and welcome, he intro- 
duced our President, Bernard U. 
Taylor, who opened the Work- 
shop with a very interesting 
and timely presentation of the 
problems involved in vocal 
pedagogy. Mr. Taylor spoke 
twice more during the week 
on the same topic, but some- 
thing he said on the first day 
kept returning to mind: it is 
that he could not name an in- 
stance where one could go to 
learn vocal pedagogy. What a 
challenge — WHAT AN OP- 
PORTUNITY — for NATS to 
set up a real worthwhile pro- 


gram! 
Every day there was at least 
one, sometime two, demon- 


August 22, 1955 


Mr. Bernard Taylor 
464 Riverside Drive 
New York 27, New York 


Dear Mr. Taylor: 


As a student member of the 1955 Opera Workshop held in 
Boulder, Colorado, I should like to thank you most sincerely 
for your efforts in bringing about this experiment. Words can- 
not express my appreciation for the stimulating intellectual 
and artistic experience Mr. Alberti and Dr. Nagy gave us. 


I should like to recommend that both men be re-engaged for 
any Opera Workshop the NATS may wish to sponsor in the 
future. Both men gave us so freely of their time and talents that, 
as a result, our standards have been set very high! Anything 
less stimulating than this workshop would be unsatisfactory. 


I have written Mr. Grant thanking him for his part in this 
noble experiment; and I wish to thank you for your foresight 
and influence regarding the crying need for the development 
of opera in this country. We all came away convinced that we 
can do something to stimulate and regenerate the lyric theater 


in America. 


Yours sincerely, 


and sincerity of purpose will 
do much to combat the fear 
of performance. 

Not only did Clorinda Top- 
ping speak to us on two dif- 
ferent occasions, but on Friday 
morning she sang a complete 
recital of Italian, German, 
French, and English songs. The 
program was delightful in 
every way. Everyone acreed 
that Mrs. Topping, a member 
of the voice faculty of Willam- 
ette University, exhibited con- 
siderable courage in singing for 
such a discerning audience. A 
unanimous well - done citation 
was extended the aartist s0- 
prano. 

The role of the private teach- 
er in vocal training was ably 
presented by Carlyle Kelley 
and Eugene Fulton. Credit is 
due Eugene Fulton who re- 
placed Sonia Sharnova on the 
N.A.T.S. Faculty of the Work- 
shop. Friday evening began the 
homeward trek to Utah, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wash‘ngton, Ore- 


gon, California, Nevada and 
Texas, with a vow to retum 
next year. 


stration lessons given. These 
[many will attest] proved ex- 
tremely interesting and_ enlightening. 
Everyone [except those giving the demon- 
strations] wished there were even more, 
and expressed the desire that next year 
greater consideration be given along this 
line. Hats off to our demonstrators: Ber- 
nard U. Taylor, John Lester, and Eugene 
Fulton. 

Considerable time was devoted each day 
to choral techniques and rehearsals, with 
those in attendance acting as choral mem- 
bers. Dr. Lloyd Sunderman, Toledo Uni- 
versity and Professor Don Gleckler, Wil- 
lamette University, handled this depart- 
ment. Dr. Sunderman stressed certain im- 
portant items regarding tone production 
and pitch sensations which have been 
found particularly helpful in the training 
of choral groups. Professor Gleckler pre- 
sented some extremely interesting and 
helpful information pertaining to the pro- 
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ence. A welcome break from the heat of 
the day was the planned picnic on Thurs- 
day evening at Silver Creek State Park. 
A caravan formed at 5:00 P.M. and drove 
25 miles up into the mountains. Soon af- 
ter our arrival, the bell sounded, and 
little time was lost in getting to the fried 
chicken and all the other delicious things 
that go with it. A delightful setting— 
birds singing their night song—and the 
cool evening breezes soughing through the 
trees. 


But Back TO THE WORKSHCP! 


There was wide-spread agreement that 
the four lectures by Dr. Paul J. Moses, 
Associate Clinical Professor of Speech and 
Otolaryngology, Stanford University 
School of Medicine, were unique and ex- 
tremely interesting. The concentrated at- 
tentiveness of the auditors gave evidence 
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The Workshop at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, one of the two new workshops offered 
by NATS this summer, was an unqualified 
success. E. Clifford Toren, Workshop Di- 
rector, with the aid of Co-Directors John 
Toms and Hermanus Baer, brought to- 
gether an unusually informed and inter- 
esting faculty, and planned an excellently 
integrated five-day program with em- 
phasis on Vocal Pedagogy, Church Music, 
and Music Education. ~ 

A friendly reception, Sunday evening, 
July 31st, at which the Chicago Chapter 
of NATS served as host, acquainted work- 
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shop members with one another and with 
the faculty. Mr. Toren’s welcome was fol- 
lowed by the good wishes of Dean George 
Howerton of Northwestern’s School of 
Music. Miss Frances Grund, President of 
the Chicago Chapter, added an enthusias- 
tic greeting. With these preliminaries, the 
jong-awaited venture of a summer work- 
shop in the Chicago area was launched. 

The opening session on Monday served 
as another greeting period. Director Toren 
introduced his Co-Directors, Toms and 
Baer, and relayed telegraphed greetings 
from Bernard U. Taylor, National Presi- 
dent, as well as from our fellow workshop- 

sin Salem, Oregon. Dean Howerton ex- 
pressed his interest in our undertaking. Dr. 
Van Dusen, Vice-President of the Univer- 
sity brought the greetings of President 
Miller. In closing the period, Mr. Toren 
asked for enthusiasm and an intelligently 
critical attitude toward what was to be 
offered, as well as a general feeling of ap- 
probation for the goals sought in an en- 
deavor of this kind. 

The Workshop listing of Vocal Pedagogy, 
Church Music, and Music Education, as 
areas of special emphasis, in no way pre- 
pered the members for the splendid con- 
tribution made by the faculty members of 
the nationally-known School of Speech of 
the host university. Dr. Clarence £. Simon, 
Professor of the Psychology of Speech, 
addressed the group in the opening period 
of the second day [the first period of each 
day was at the disposal of the School of 
Speech]. After introductory matter, rela- 
tive to the origin of speech and the de- 
velopment of verbal word symbols, Dr. 
Simon made a strong case for the import- 
ance of the word in song presentation and 
for the imperative need of the singer’s 
words being understood. 

On the following day, Dr. Moore, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Speech Correction, pre- 
sented a high-speed motion picture on 
Physiology of the Voice, which had un- 
usual clarity because of the quality of 
film used and the skill with which the 
vocal mechanism had been recorded. This 
was Dr. Moore’s fourth workshop appear- 
ance and consequently, he was sensitive to 
the needs of our group. The lecture of Dr. 
Hilda Fisher, Assistant Professor of 
Speech Correction, terminated the series. 
Talking on The Relationship between 
Vowel Formation and Resonance, Dr. 
Fisher demonstrated a keen appreciation 
for the manner in which her specialized 
field related itself to the voice teachers’ 
experience. Special vowel sounds were di- 
agrammed, depicting resonance and ampli- 
fication of tone as selectively controlled 
phenomena. Most worthwhile quoting, was 
Dr. Fisher’s description of one’s awareness 
of the throat, while singing, as the “kin- 
esthesia of nothingness.” 


The second period of the day was one 
from which all derived great benefit. Bur- 
ton Garlinghouse, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege, presenting The Use of Vocal Exer- 
cises, in five daily sessions, began with an 
expression of his teaching philosophy and 
convictions. Recommending the  simul- 
taneous development of the three areas, 
the musical, the emotional, and the purely 
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vocal, with the caution that the latter did 
not always keep pace with the two former, 
Mr. Garlinghouse voiced the need of 
sharpening teaching skills through an in- 
terchange of ideas. During the week, he 
emphasized ways of attaining a serviceable 
breathing method, and means of treating 
the tremolo and register breaks with ex- 
ercises and the employment of therapeutic 
repertoire. He defined covered tone, nasal 
tone, and worked on range extension. 
Finally, Mr. Garlinghouse presented the 
group with a two-page series of exercises 
for use in the areas discussed. 

In the area of Music Education, a panel 
of unusually informed and experienced 
teachers of music was assembled. Dr. Bur- 
meister, Chairman of the Music Education 
Department at Northwestern, acting as 
Moderator. introduced the panelists: Mr. 
Richard B. DeYoung, Chairman of the 
Voice Department, DePaul University 
School of Music; Miss Maria Montana, pri- 
vate teacher of singing, Minneapolis; Dr. 
Theodore Stelzer, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, Seward, Nebraska; Mr. Chester Kyle, 
Director of Vocal Music, Highland Park 
High School; Dr. Hazel Morgan, Associate 
Professor of Music Education, Northwest- 
ern: and Dr. William Peterson, Chairman 
of the Music Department, New Trier High 
School. The subject discussed by the panel 
was taken from a previously submitted list 
of discussion-provoking subiects. During 
the final session, with William Eber] sitting 
in for Richard DeYoung, the panel con- 
cluded (1) that preparations for contests 
must be better handled, (2) that colleges 
must prepare students more thoroughly for 
music education, (3) that voice specialists 
should be used in advisory capacitv to the 
music education program, and (4) that 
NATS should take the responsibility for 
advising music educators. With this infor- 
mation, Dr. Burmeister asked that panel 
members submit to Dr. Morgan a paper of 
not more than 1,000 words, giving their 
opinion on the subject, Proposals for a 
More Effective Liaison Between the Music 
Educator and the Private Teacher. 


Alternating with the forevoing three 
sessions, Dr. Stelzer, presented his group 
approach to voice training, with coopera- 
tion of the audience and a group of voung 
people from New Trier High School. The 
cordial relationship which he established 
with the students was impressive. as was 
the way in which he introduced them to 
some of the physical sensations connected 
with the early stages of singing. In the 
second session, Dr. Stelzer went on to re- 
call these sensations and then to apply 
them for the purpose of improving tone. 
To close his presentation, Dr. Stelzer asked 
the group to sing their school song. It was 
most interesting to hear how the increased 
rhythmic definiteness and resultant timing 
of release and inhalation brought forth 
greater vibrancy of tone. 

The afternoon’s work was introduced 
with a daily discussion period, with Walter 
Allen Stults, North Texas State College, 
in the role of Moderator. Finding the group 
not yet articulate at the first session, Mr. 
Stults presented his idea of the use of 
action patterns in establishing good habits 


of body vitalization for inhalation. During 
the course of the week, he continued the 
discussion of vocal problems and the an- 
swering of submitted questions. This hour 
proved to be a most convenient clearing 
house for the discussion of, and the restate- 
ment of, points presented in other sessions. 

The emphasis in the area of Church 
Music was imparted through an interesting 
combination of lecture, solo presentation 
and group response. Mr. Barrett Spach, 
Chairman of the Organ Department, as- 
sisted by James Mulvaney, tenor; Howard 
Skinner, bass; and Leslie Guinn, baritone; 
all students of Northwestern’s voice facul- 
ty, arranged his presentation in two ses- 
sions. In the first session, he presented the 
Passion According to St. Mark by Charles 
Wood, giving a most perceptive run- 
through of the work. In the second session, 
Mr. Spach and his soloists acquainted the 
group with a beautiful setting of the Pas- 
sion by Armstrong Gibbs. It was a privi- 
lige to take part in this excellent presen- 
tation of material. 

Maria Montana’s inspiring talk on the 
values that must be present in sacred solo 
music was fully appreciated. With words, 
as well as by her own sung examples, 
Miss Montana made a most convincing plea 
for the spirit of inner conviction that must 
illumine such presentations. 

Arthur Faguy-Cote, Texas Christian 
College, authority on the subject of French 
art song, divided his contribution between 
two periods at which he presented songs 
by Staub, Debussy, Faure, Hahn, Duparc, 
Koechlin, and Franck, for analysis and in- 
terpretation. He communicated his ideas 
of interpretation and style very readily to 
the group of gifted young singers who as- 
sisted him, and it was gratifying to ob- 
serve the decided improvement in per- 
formance, which took place as a result of 
Mr. Faguy-Cote’s suggestions. 


The German art song was most ably pre- 
sented by Frederick Schauwecker, Chi- 
cago Musical College of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity, who served his subject in the dual 
capacities of lecturer and accompanist. In 
the four meetings, Mr. Schauwecker had 
the assistance of a capable group of sing- 
ers, who sang, under his tutelage, songs 
of Schumann, Brahms, Strauss and Schu- 
bert. It was a privilege to hear his playing 
of the demanding accompaniments and to 
observe how he inspired the various 
singers to unusually effective efforts. 

In addition to these two lecture-demon- 
stration series, the Workshop presented Dr. 
John F. Ohl, Chairman of the Music His- 
tory and Literature Department, and Mr. 
Earl Bigelow, Associate Professor of Music 
History and Literature, in lecture. Dr. Ohl 
spoke in a most enlightening manner on 
the History and Style of Baroque Vocai 
Music, pointing out the various character- 
istics of that literature with which singers 
and voice teachers should be familiar. Mr. 
Bigelow, lecturing on the History and De- 
velopment of the British Art Song, suc- 
ceeded admirably in his attempt, as he 
put it, “to cover 1600 years in fifty min- 
utes.” His lecture was packed with sig- 
nificant information, listing dozens of 
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STAGE FRIGHT 


Enrico Caruso once declared to a surprised friend, 
“T confess that I am horribly frightened every time I 
perform in public.” The great tenor’s admission points 
up the grim truth that even experienced singers com- 
bat an adversary more distressing than poor ventila- 
tion, or outside noises. This we politely call “excessive 
nervous tension”; it is usually less felicitously labelled 
“stage fright.” 

The dearth of material on the subject of stage 
fright may be a sign that writers are obedient to the 
forensic beatitude: “blessed are they who, having 
nothing to say, abstain from giving us wordy evidence 
of the fact.” Surely he who looks for a prescription to 
eliminate excessive nervous tension is doomed to dis- 
appointment. To the end that we can at least control 
this tension, it is desirable that we know something 
about its origin, symptoms, and incidence. 


Theories of Stage Fright 

Several hypotheses concerning the cause of exces- 
sive nervous tension in public performers are ad- 
vanced by students of the subject. Rivers! sees stage 
fright as an instinctive fear response in which the 
characteristic adjustment of flight, aggressiveness, 
immobility and collapse are in evidence. If, for ex- 
ample, a given individual typically expresses fear by 
flight, he will flee from his audience. If his reaction is 
one of aggressiveness he will perform to the accompan- 
iment of energetic action and heightened activity. The 
soloist, or speaker, whose instinctive behavior is im- 
mobility and collapse will become too tense to move. 
His speech may be blocked and his memory a blank. 

On the other hand, Hollingworth* calls stage fright 
a learned form of behavior. He describes it as an 
emotional redintegration in which some crippling emo- 
tion is restablished by the appearance of some aspect 
of the more involved situation in which the emotion 
arose. Thus the soloist, unexpectedly spying a critic 
in the audience who has written very unfavorably 
on her previous recitals, may figuratively “go to 
pieces.” Her old responses are inadequate to meet the 
new situation. 

Lomas* writes that when the pattern of responses 
of an individual is not sufficient to meet the situation, 
“. . . when the configuration is broken, aimless but 
highly vigorous activity results. In speech we call 
this stage fright. But it differs from other speech emo- 
tions only in the degree of integration toward a defi- 
nite goal.” 


Finally, there is the familiar neurotic behavior man- 
ifestation theory. Murray’s‘ studies support this hypo- 
thesis that stage fright is the result of a conflict be- 
tween craving an audience and trepidation at appear- 
ing before it. Whenever these two are in balance there 
is a neurotic approach to the performance situation, 
and a terrific emotional strain ensues. 

1.W. H. R. Rivers, Instinct and the Unconscious (Cambridge University 

Press, 1920) 

2. H. L. Hollingworth, The Psychology of the Audience, Chapter XIII. 
3. C. W. Lomas, ‘“‘The Psychology of Stage Fright,’ Quarterly Journal of 

Speech, XXII (1937), pp. 35-44. 

4. E. Murray, ‘‘A Study of the Factors Contributing to the Mal-Development 

of the Speech Personality,” Speech Monographs, 111, No. 1 (1936) 
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Symptoms of Stage Fright 

Even a list of the often-observed symptoms of stage 
fright is enough to provoke unhappy recollections jp 
the minds of most performers. In a University of Iowa 
study,® 200 students answered questionnaires about 
their speech fright symptoms. The following were 
noted: 

. Dryness of throat or mouth 

. Forgetting 

. Tension in the abdominal region 

. Inability to produce voice 

. Stuttering or stammering 

. Tremors of knees and hands 

. Weak voice 

. Excessive perspiration 

. Accelerated heart rate 

. Speech rate too fast or too slow 

. Stomach upset 

. Difficulty in breathing 

. Inability to look at the audience 

. Feeling that the audience is disapproving 

. Inability to finish speaking 

. Excessive hesitation 

. Dread before speaking 

* The more severe the speech fright, as self-rated, the more 

numerous the symptoms reported. The most important ap- 
pear to be those starred. 

Experienced speakers and soloists will appreciate 
the student comments that post-speaking symptoms 
were chiefly physical fatigue and feelings of relief! 

It is noted that all these symptoms fall into three 
general classifications: 

1. Evaluational (e.g., “feeling that the audience is 

disapproving of you’) 

2. Physiological (e.g., “stomach upset’) 

3. Avoidance Tendencies (e.g., “inability to look 

at the audience”). 
Prevalence of Stage Fright 

Evidence of the prevalence of stage fright is pre- 
sented by the self-ratings of 789 communications 
skills students at the University of Iowa. The chart 
below is a summary: 


Degree of 664 Males 
Speech Fright Percentage 


125 Females 
Percentage 

None 11 12 ll 
Mild 32 27 32 
Moderate 47 51 47 
Severe 10 10 10 


Total—739 
Percentage 


The fact that four out of five speakers felt they ex- 
perienced at least “mild” or “moderate” stage fright 
is itself a measure of the problem of speech and music 
educators who would motivate the student to com- 
municate with poise and enjoyment. 

Research conducted among speech students at the 


University of Utah’ gives additional answers to the 
[Please turn to page 18] 

eA Exploratory Study of Speech Fright,” Quarterly 

Journal of Speech, XXXVIIL (1952), pp. 326-330. 

. Op. cit., p. 329 

.G. M. Low and B. V. Sheets, ‘Relation of Psychometric Factors to Stage 

Fright,’ Speech Monographs, XVIII (1951), pp. 266-271. 
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Few composers of modern song 
are more deserving of the lasting 
gratitude of the singer and the voice 
teacher than Maurice Ravel, and 
the recitalist who adorns his pro- 
grams with the colorful and imagin- 
ative works of this composer may 
be truly estimated a musician of 
taste and discernment. Although too 
many singers have neglected Ravel 
for less worthy composers, the qual- 
ity of his vocal works is now more 
yniversally recognized and is be- 
coming appreciated by a rapidly in- 
creasing number of artists and 
teachers. The Amercian public has 
had the privilege, during the past 
few years, of hearing such superior 
artists as Martial Singher, Jennie 
Tourel, Pierre Bernac and Gerard 
Souzay in both live and recorded 
versions of the French master’s 
works. These have included his His- 
toires Naturelles, Sheherazade, Don 
Quichotte a Dulcinee and Chansons 
Madecasses among the cycles, and 
many of the single songs. The 
authoritative interpretations of Ra- 
vel’s carefully wrought master- 
pieces by these renowned French 
artists have immeasurably enriched 
our musical fare. 


What of the French song-writers 
since Ravel? Of those now well- 
known in France, a few names are 
appearing with greater frequency on 
American recital programs. Ravel 
established no school, and his per- 
fectly ordered and fastidious works 
have had few, if any, imitators. Ele- 
gance of taste and fine craftsmanship 
distinguish the music of several 
present-day French song compos- 
ers, but the incisive, clean-cut style 
and classic grace of the creator of 
the Daphnis et Chloe suites, combine 
to form a symmetry completely his 
own. 

Of Ravel’s successors in the field 
of song, the most familiar name to 
American audiences is probably that 
of Francis Poulenc; certainly he is 
the most prolific of those who have 
achieved fame outside of their own 
land. Apart from certain purely na- 
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tional characteristcs, Poulenc has 
little in common with his great pre- 
decessor. A superficial inspection of 
his songs will impress one with his 
suave sophistication, but deeper 
probing will reveal much more than 
mere cleverness. Often a rugged 
strength and considerable depth of 
feeling are disclosed, albeit by means 
of an inelegant and angular melodic 
line or somewhat turbid harmony. 
His is a wide range of expressive- 
ness, finding outlet in the facile, 
rapidly-moving melody, which never 
descends to the patter song; the 
warmly tender, impassioned strain, 
in which his ascetic avoidance of 
sentimentality approaches that of 
Ravel himself; or the powerful, de- 
clamatory type of song, which al- 
ways transcends mere bombast. The 
eclecticism of this accomplished mu- 
sician is further demonstrated in 
such works as Hymne for the bass 
voice, in which a devout austerity 
exactly reflects the spirit and color 
of the poem. He is also a past mas- 
ter of satire and is not above poking 
fun at the hallowed traditions of the 
past. 

Poulenc’s harmonies are often as 
skillfully written as those of Ravel, 
without all of the latter’s richness 
and color. In his book entitled Music 
and Imagination, Aaron Copland 
writes: “It is quite evident that 
there is no further revolution pos- 
sible in the harmonic sphere, none 
at any rate, as long as we confine 
ourselves to the tempered scale and 
its normal division by half tones.” 
Certainly Poulenc attempts no revo- 
lution, but his rejection of cliches 
never brings about dissonance point- 
lessly. Poulenc’s piano parts, as in 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR. Born in Nova Scctia, 
he attended college there. He studied roice with 
Hubbard in Boston, Amato in New York, 
Trevisan in Chicago, and spent several sum- 
mers in Italy under various teachers. He has 
concertized in Canada and in the United States. 
His teaching assignments have included Mount 
Allison University, New Brunswick, Canada, 
and Indiana University. At present, he is chair- 
man of the voice department of Evansville 


College, a post which he has held for the past 
eight years. 
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the case of Hugo Wolf, are never 
mere accompaniments. He is far too 
conscious of the significance of his 
song texts to write any piano parts 
that do not breathe the very essence 
of the poem he is setting. 

A fine example of Poulenc’s gift 
for satire is his Le Bal Masque 
(Cantate profane pour baryton et 
orchestre de chambre). This is a 
setting of a text by Max Jacob and 
includes four solos for the voice 
and two for the orchestra. The com- 
poser has made a fine piano reduc- 
tion. The poems are pure surrealism 
and are ably matched by music in 
the same vein, in which gayety inter- 
spersed with cynicism is the pre- 
vailing mood, with under all a 
brooding bitterness not entirely hid- 
den by the mocking tunes that are 
often reminiscent of Parisian night 
life. One of the gayest ditties is the 
Air de Bravoure following an impish 
Preambule for piano. This Pream- 
bule seems on first hearing to bear 
a resemblance to Stravinsky’s Con- 
certo for Piano and Wind Instru- 
ments. The third number in the 
work is concerned with the affairs 
of Mademoiselle Malvina. This in- 
credible creature of the poet’s imag- 
ination is portrayed by music alter- 
nating fiery and passionate phrases 
with passages of the most cloying 
sentimentality, which midway in the 
song burst into a frenetic recitative 
with an octave jump at the end. All 
this is invested with a satirical at- 
mosphere as shown by the termina- 
ton of the whole affair with a quota- 
tion from Chopin’s Grand Valse 
Brillante. La dame aveugle is the 
epitome of sophistication. Acrid dis- 
sonance and slithering chromatics 
combine to give an insinuating qual- 
ity to the tale of the reprobate 
brother whose machinations are al- 
so slyly suggested by means of as- 
cending chromatic thirds in the 
treble. Finale opens with a long 
piano solo busying istelf with every- 
thing from nursery-rhyme tunes to 
Debussy-like impressionism. The 
voice enters in a furious tempo and 
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races to the end through a melodic 
line of the most difficult intervalic 
structure. The entire cantata has a 
tongue-in-cheek character, as dem- 
onstrated by the sly references to 
Massenet in the melodies of the 
songs. 

Banalites, written in 1940, con- 
tains some of Poulenc’s most ingrat- 
iating songs. Outstanding are Hotel 
a perfect, polished gem of two pages, 
having to do with a man lazily smok- 
ing his cigarette in his hotel room, 
and Sanglots, a passionate love song 
with phrases of throbbing intensity. 
The vocal line of Sanglots is difficult 
but beautifully warm. Voyage a 
Paris, in waltz time, is an engaging 
trifle often programmed separately. 
Chanson d’Orkenise and Fagnes de 
Wallonie are rapidly moving with a 
fine balance between voice and pi- 
ano. Here again the melodies are 
alternately angular and convention- 
al. 

Poulenc’s Chansons Villageoises 
are among his most attractive works. 
One of the most rewarding is Le 
Mendiant, a movingly dramatic song, 
suitable for a big baritone voice. Bit- 
ter in flavor, it demands a propulsive 
utterance from the singer, and a 
pianist who is more than a mere ac- 
companist. The rustic color of Les 
gars qui vont a la fete and Le retour 
du sergent is cleverly delineated by 
rapid tempi and vigorous rhythms. 
The pervading atmosphere of buco- 
lic gayety in the former gives way 
to recurring phrases of uncouth re- 
gretfulness in the latter. The too- 
sweet melancholy of C’est le joli 
printemps will find admirers for 
this delicate fragment. The skittish 
Chanson de la fille frivole and Chan- 
son du clair tamis [a captious trifle] 
demand the utmost clarity of diction. 


Darius Milhaud, now past sixty, 
whose opera Christophe Colomb 
was a sensation in its performance 
by the New York Philharmonic two 
seasons ago, has written voluminous- 
ly in many forms, not neglecting the 
solo voice. His highly esteemed 
works heard in America for many 
years. One of the latest to come from 
his pen is the Chants de Misere, set- 
tings of four poems by Camille Pa- 
liard, in which the composer has ad- 
mirably captured the bleak hopeless- 
ness of the texts. The economy of 
means with which Milhaud employs 
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his art to produce a mightily moving 
set of songs is very impressive. Pos- 
sibly this is why there is no superflu- 
ous development if ideas, for, to 
quote Aaron Copland again, Mil- 
haud “states the core of the matter 
and then stops.” In the second song 
of the group the dark mood is dis- 
pelled for a moment by a burst of 
exultant melody on the words ma 
liberte, but the drooping phrase of 
the finale restores the somber color 
of the whole. The third and fourth 
songs have more musical interest 
than the first two, both harmonically 
and in adherence to the spirit of the 
texts. This cycle will probably never 
win popular favor, because of its 
dolorous character. However, there 
is no trace of sickly melancholy, but 
rather a nobility of sorrow. It should 
be a welcome addition to the reper- 
toire of a discriminating singer. 

Andre Jolivet, one of France’s 
outstanding young composers, has 
occupied for many years the posi- 
tion of musical director of the Com- 
edie Francaise. His music for the 
solo voice has force and originality 
and a strong individuality which 
makes its evaluation by convention- 
al standards somewhat inept. His 
works in this medium include, 
among others, Les trois complaintes 
du soldat, Trois chansons de men- 
estrels and Poemes Intimes. The 
last is a set of five songs on poems 
by Louis Emie and dedicated to the 
composer’s wife. The first song, 
Amour is a singularly lovely piece, 
largely impressionistic, but with pas- 
sages of very forthright melody. Je 
veux te voir is a soaring, impas- 
sioned strain with a somewhat 
opaque piano part. It has a fine driv- 
ing force and needs a dramatic ut- 
terance. The most beautiful song 
in the cycle is Nous baignons dans 
une eau tranquille. The piano part 
is an evanescent background for the 
gracious melody which moves quiet- 
ly until the climactic penultimate 
phrase, followed by a subdued end- 
ing. Pour te parler employs the de- 
vice of a vocalise for several mea- 
sures. It has an intensity of mood 
and strong rhythmic interest. Tu 
dors does little to sustain the quali- 
ty of the other four songs. 

Among the French composers who 
must be regarded as essentially Pa- 
risian is Henri Sauguet whose works 


are now gaining a firmer foothold 
in America. An early disciple of 
Satie and a member of the Ecozg 
p’ARCUEIL, Sauguet is now general. 
ly identified with the Neo-Romantic 
school. His style, tho conforming to 
contemporary standards, has a 
wealth of melodic invention and jg 
quite satisfactory to those who can. 
not accept atonality. His cycle Vis. 
ions Infernales, which appeared jn 
1948, is written for bass voice. It js 
a set of widely diverse songs of 
which Voisinage is probably the 
only song ever written about a bed- 
bug. The recitative type of melody 
and the skillfully written piano part 
are both descriptive, rather revolt. 
ingly so, of the hemipterous text, 
In delightful contrast is Que penser 
de mon_ salut’ with vigorous 
rhythm and pungent harmony that 
will win friends for Sauguet’s dis- 


‘tinctive style. Most outstanding is 


Regates Mysterieuses in which long 
sweeping phrases give the entire 
song an impressive quality of state- 
liness. Exhortation and Le petit pay- 
san have a dramatic, somewhat poig- 
nant color. This excellent cycle will 
furnish variety to a distinctive pro- 
gram, though the singer may wish 
to omit either of the first two songs 
to avoid undue length. 


Before leaving the contemporary 
French field, mention should be 
made of Germaine Tailleferre’s de- 
lightful Six Chansons Francaises on 
texts from the XV, XVII and XVIII 
centuries. This cycle is for high 
voice. Also very rewarding are Gav- 
bert’s cycle Au jardin de l’enfan 
for medium voice and Jacques 
Ibert’s piquant and charming Chan- 
sons de Melpomene. 


RUNKEL.... 
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question about the incidence of stage 
fright. These conclusions are pre 
sented: 
Students who have the most stage fright 
as compared with students who have the 
least stage fright: 
1. Have not engaged in as much platform 
speaking activity. 
2. Have not participated as much in ex- 
tra-curricular and social activities. 
3.Have difficulty in making an ade- 
quate social adjustment. 
4. Have less linguistic ability. 
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5, Have less interest in activities which 
involve self-expression in verbal ac- 
tivities, and in work involving judg- 
ment and the supervision of others. 

No significant differences were found be- 

tween students with the most stage fright 

and students with the least stage fright in: 
1.General intelligence. 

2.Quantitative reasoning ability. 

3,The more important phases of per- 
sonality. 

4,Their interest in the fields of science, 
mechanics, nature and business. 


The Control of Stage Fright 


Students have complained that 
teachers of public performers often 
go to two extremes in treating the 
subject of stage fright. One group 
professes to ignore the matter, feel- 
ing that to talk about it only gener- 
ates it, or makes it worse. One har- 
ried collegian when his drama coach 
barked “relax’’ once too often, blurt- 
ed out: “You’re like the doctor who 
diagnoses his patient’s condition as 
acute appendicitis and prescribes 
asa cure the reading of “The Power 
of Positive Thinking.” Another 
group is given to suggesting a body 
of hard and fast rules guaranteed to 
eliminate stage fright. Naturally 
when these rules are tried and fail, 
the victim may be so disenchanted 
that he will spurn all future public 
performance opportunities. 


A well-known writer on the topic 
of etiquette replied when chided 
about accidently spilling food at a 
formal dinner: “My book was not 
written to prevent accidents from 
happening, but rather to show us 
how to conduct ourselves when they 
occur.” Similarly, the following sug- 
gestions will not eliminate all nerv- 
ous tension before an audience, but 
should be helpful in bringing those 
tensions under a control conducive 
to effective presentation. 


First, select an interesting topic, 
or piece of music. It is fortunate that 
in the great majority of situations 
the performer chooses his mater- 
ial. It is just as unfortunate that so 
many persons take what they think 
is the course of least resistance and 
use topics or music “just because 
they happen to be at hand.” Only 
the singer who cares can be the 
singer who shares. 


Second, prepare your program 
early and thoroughly. It is axioma- 
tic that we are more confident when 
on home ground. A speech or musi- 
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cal selection cannot be merely the 
offhand outpouring of an inspired 
artist. The element of hard work— 
the “perspiration” to which Edison 
ascribed 90% of genius—is indis- 
pensable. An ancient Arab maxim 
exhorts us on this vital point: 
“He who knows not, and knows not that 
he knows not, he is a fool, shun him; 

He who knows not, and knows that he 

knows not, he is simple, teach him; 

He who knows, and knows not that he 

he knows, he is asleep, wake him; 

He who knows, and knows that he 

knows—he is wise. Follow him!” 
Only the performer who has taken 
much time to prepare can breathe 
mature wisdom and understanding 
into his message. 

Third, learn thoroughly the se- 
quence of the ideas in your speceh 
or musical selection. This precludes 
stopping short in mid-passage, the 
mind a blank. Like the gyroscope 
on a ship, the outline in mind keeps 
the performer from rolling off bal- 
ance. 

Fourth, accept opportunities to 
speak or sing. The old saying that 
a man learns 10% of what he hears, 
20% of what he reads, 30‘% of what 
he sees, and 90% of what he does 
is pertinent here. One can never 
learn to swim only by studiously 
contemplating a Boy Scout manual. 
So the soloist will be happy to dis- 
cover that he learns by doing, and 
that his nervousness will tend to 
diminish with each performance be- 
fore a responding audience. 

Fifth — and most fundamental: 
Concentrate on your audience and 
how to impart your message, spok- 
en or sung. Moses is supposed to 
have been slothful in speech but 
his tremendous message lent wings 
to his tongue. Just as the tightrope 
walker looks out over the horizon 
rather than at the rope on which he 
balances precariously, so the speak- 
er, or singer, should concentrate on 
his auditors and his ideas in rela- 
tion to one another and not on him- 
self as a person. We are reminded of 
Ruskin’s famed rebuke: “The man 
who is all wrapped up in himself 
makes a pretty small package.” 


Sixth, maintain appropriate physi- 
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cal activity while performing. This 
is relaxing in itself. The soloist who 
finds movement inappropriate and 
yet wants to stop the noticeable 
shaking of his hand which holds a 
note card should hold the card at 
opposite corners between the 
thumbs and index fingers. By exert- 
ing gentle pressure in opposite direc- 
tions the “shakes” will be neutral- 
ized! This experiment has given 
strength to more than one quavering 
performer. 

Seventh, strive to develop those 
personal qualities to which audi- 
ences respond favorably. To adapt 
Quintilian’s famous description of 
the worthy speaker: “The great vo- 
cal soloist is the good person skilled 
in singing.” Who will deny that an 
uncommon measure of Marian An- 
derson’s effectiveness is extra-vocal 
—that is, her ethos, or the impres- 
sion she gives of being a person of 
competence, integrity and good mo- 
tives? 

Eighth, realize that some nervous- 
ness is not only perfectly natural, 
but actually helpful to you. The 
testimony of the great Caruso al- 
ready cited should help prove this 
point. Other performers in every 
field can be similarly quoted. Eva 
LeGallienne, after finishing her 
1,000th performance, confessed “I 
was frightened — and it gets worse 
every year.” Even George Washing- 
ton, symbol of serenity and self- 
possession, was smitten with fear 
as he read his first inaugural ad- 
dress. According to Pennsylvania’s 
Senator MacClay who recorded the 
ceremony in his diary: “This great 
man was more frightened than ever 
he was before enemy cannon, or 
firing musket; he trembled so, and 
several times could scarce make out 
to read.” 

Conclusion 

As already observed, our knowl- 
edge of the phenomenon of stage 
fright is limited, so no suggestions 
for its relief, or elimination, can be 
entirely satisfactory. One thing we 
do know—that our assault on this 
barrier to effectiveness in speaking 
or singing is spelled out in that fa- 
miliar word WORK. If we would 
purposefully control our nervous 
tensions as public performers we 
must WORK to master our material 
—and ourselves! 
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speak of love in idioms that are 
reminiscent of Dante. The quartet 
parts are not easy, nor is the gen- 
eral ensemble. The piano and voice 
score costs $1.25. The string parts 
are available with the full score on 
rental from the publisher. [The 
range is b-flat to g]. 


Two songs for a single solo instru- 
ment, soprano voice and piano by 
Franz Schubert provide us with 
exciting and melodious works from 
the early Romantic period. Both 
songs are relatively long [10 or 12 
minutes] and are similar in form. 
Each has an extended introduction 
for the solo instrument and piano 
before the voice enters. Vocally, 
they require a voice of considerable 
size and range [b-flat-b”]. G. Schir- 
mer first published Der Hirt auf dem 
Felsen in 1915, and it has been 
generally available since that date, 
so it may be assumed that it is 
known by many, but Auf dem 
Strom has only recently been made 
available by the LisrAryY or RARE 
ReEpRINts and for that reason, if for 
no other, is not as well known. The 
Library address is 49 Granp STREET, 
Reapinc, Mass. Clarinet is the obli- 
gato instrument required for Der 
Hirt auf dem Felsen; Auf dem 
Strom calls for French horn. The 
instrumental parts are technically 
demanding in both instances. 


For a group on a recital program, 
you might try these. Start with A 
Curse on a Closed Gate, then Jour- 
neyman Weaver, both by Norman 
Peterkin, and follow these with Two 
ENGLISH Songs, Searching for 
Lambs and The Lawyer, arranged 
for voice and violin by Vaughan 
Williams. The Peterkin songs are 
for voice and viola. All but the first 
are for medium voice, but by using 
a printed optional note, A Curse on 
a Closed Gate can be handled eas- 
ily by baritone or mezzo-soprano. 
The texts of the two songs are in 
serious vein, the latter two are 
lighter. Perhaps you should get a 
violist who can double on violin 
rather than the other way around 
because the Peterkin songs are the 
more difficult. The violist need not 
be a William Primrose, but the songs 
demand a little more technique than 
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the viola part in the slow movement 
of a Haydn quartet. These songs 
are published by Oxford University 
Press at $1.00 each. [Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, although formerly 
represented by Carl Fischer in this 
country, now distribute all OUP 
publications from their own office 
at 114 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
New York]. 


More out of the ordinary than any 
of the songs listed above are Four 
Songs for Baritone Voice and Oboe 
by P. Napier Miles. The songs are 
short, the performance time for the 
four being about six minutes. The 
work is in no way a cycle, yet they 
were conceived with the expectation 
that they be performed as a unit. 
They are most effective on oboe, 
but the score indicates that they 
may be played on flute. The range 
is a-fit. The only low “a”, however, 
is the last note of the second song, 
The Cliff-Top. If this note were 
sung an octave up, these four songs 
might be sung by a tenor with a 
good full voice, for the tessitura is 
quite high—if he also has a good 
oboist with a keen sense of rhythm. 
Again, Oxford University Press, and 
the price, $1.60. 


[Reprinted from Repertoire Magazine] 
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talking on Backstage in Opera. The last 
meeting, April 29, 1956, will feature The 
Role of the Impressario with Mrs. Rose. 
mary Green Brinson as the speaker, and 
What Is Your Problem with open discys. 
sion from the floor. It is planned to haye 
artist students from the various studios 
represented perform at each of the six 
meetings. 


TWIN CITIES 

The last meeting of the 1954-55 season 
was held in the home of our vice-presj. 
dent, Miss Florence Claus. Those in at. 
tendance were served a delicious summer 
supper which was followed by a most in. 
teresting and informal talk by Miss Claus 
who had just returned from an extended 
trip through Europe. Many interesting 
displays of souvenirs and pictures accom- 
panied the talk. 

Our regional governor, John Thut, will 
return to us in September, after a summer 
in Europe with his wife. The Twin Cities’ 
Chapter is looking forward to Governor 
Thut’s detailed account of his travels, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The last recital of the 1954-55 season, 
sponsored by the chapter, was held at 
Barker Hall on May 1, 1955. Pupils from 
the Vera Ross, Josephine Muse, Franklin 
Holmes, Anne McGuffey, and Gilderoy 
Scott studios performed. 

The annual business meeting was held 
at the studio of Elsa Koppel, Sunday, May 
8, 1955. New officers for the 1955-56 sea- 
son, as listed in the Directory Listing of 
Chapters, were elected at this time. Mc- 
Lain, Grant, Yingling, and Stone were 
named to the Board as directors. 

James L. McLain, the retiring president, 
remarked that the goal attained for the 
creation of a friendly atmosphere of criti- 
cism and exchange of ideas without su- 
spicion and ill-feeling among the teachers 
had been of inestimable value to him. A 
drive was proposed to rope in all the 
local teachers who still fear that their 
studio secrets will be revealed and stolen. 

The session ended with an appraisal of 
the pupils who had performed at our last 
concert. Each teacher was asked his or 
her particuler problem with the recitalist, 
after which suggestions were offered, in 
a most friendly way, by the other mem- 
bers present. The serving of refreshments 
brought the 1954-55 series of chapter 
meetings to a close. 


WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS 

On Saturday, May 7, 1955, at 4:30 p.m, 
a meeting was held at the home of Mis 
Anna M. Wollmann, President, at which 
tentative plans for the 1955-56 season 
were discussed. This was followed by # 
buffet supper. 

The election of officers will take place 
at our first fall meeting, to be held in 
September. 
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haud, Miss Sedlock had the able assistance 
of Earl Bigelow at the piano. On the sec- 
ond evening, the group attended one of 
the regular symphony concerts at Ravinia. 
Thursday brought a rich close to the 
evening programs with a banquet at the 
comfortably air-conditioned Tally-Ho, 
where a delicious dinner was enjoyed by 


Gibbs, and Clark; a group of French by 
Faure, Debussy, Hue, and Duparc; and a 
strong group of Italian songs by Pizzetti, 
Resp‘ghi, Castelnuova-Tedesco and Cima- 
ra. Miss Montana’s beauty of presentation 
was completely appreciated by a grateful 
audience. 

At the Friday afternoon closing session. 


WORKSHOPS 


[Continued from page 15] 


ast sources of significant and unusual material 
he from the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. Mr. 
2 Bigelow’s second lecture, on The Russian 
nd Art Song, presented a detailed explanation 


Is of the characteristics, both poetic and a large group of NATS members and Mr. Toren asked for suggestions for next 
ve musical, of Russian musical style and of guests. In his welcoming words, Mr. year’s program, and, together with Mr. 
ios the extent to which various Russian com- Toren took the opportunity to point out Baer and Mr. Toms, expressed his thanks 
six rs were influenced by this style. Mr. that the workshop attendance list included for the wonderful spirit of cooperation 


Bigelow dealt briefly also with the more 
recent tendencies in Russian poetry and 
song-writing. 

In the area of emphasis on Vocal Peda- 
son gogy, the Workshop obtained the invalu- 


persons from 23 states. He introduced 
Messrs. Stults and DeYoung, both past- 
presidents and co-founders of NATS. In 
response, Mr. DeYoung, acting as spokes- 
man for the group, thanked Mr. Toren 


demonstrated by the workshop group 
which, for the record, had numbered 95 
persons, exclusive of resident Northwest- 
ern faculty, but including NATS faculty 
members. It was the opinion of all who 


si- able assistance of Richard B. DeYoung, and his Co-Directors for an excellently were a part of this first workshop at 
at- who, presenting his subject in two ses- planned workshop. Northwestern that a more successful debut 
ner sions, devoted the first to The Psychology After dinner, the group returned to Lut- could hardly have been arranged. 

7 of Learning, in which he pointed out atti- kin Hall to enjoy an outstanding recital [Annemarie Gerts] 

aus tudes for which both teacher and student by the artist, Maria Montana, excellently 

ted should strive in the teaching-learning supported at the piano by Marjorie Chris- TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL 

Ing situation. The emphasis on the discipline tensen. Her program presented an array of 

— which the teaching performer must under- interesting and significant songs by the COLLEGE 

go to become “student-centered” rather English composers Warlock, Delius, Bax, Lubbock, Texas 

will than “self-centered” was noteworthy and August 7-13, 1955 

nes of vital importance. Mr. DeYoung remark- . 

ies’ ed that the Workshop member best repre- Gene Hemmle, Director 

nor sents the devoted teacher, with enough N.A.T.S. SINGER OF THE Myrtle Dunn Short, Co-Director 


humility to know that he can learn from YEAR AUDITIONS 
the experience of others. In his second 


lecture, on The Psychology of Perform- 


Ira Schantz, Co-Director 


Due to vacations, the deadline An outstanding faculty attracted some 


ance, Mr. DeYoung pointed out that the date for applications for the fifty participants to the second NATS 
son, contribution of the singer is threefold: (1) N.A.T.S. SINGER OF THE Summer Workshop to be held at Texas 
at physical, the means of communicating the ied aa diti . aol Tech. The sessions were conducted in the 
rom sound; (2) mental, the thought as trans- YEAR auditions is exten to air-conditioned music building, which 
Klin ferred through language; and (3) spiritual, September 30. By October 15, the contributed not only to our physical com- 
“Toy which is much less —- but = Ia locations and exact dates of the —_ but also to a greater enjoyment of the 

nevertheless, the thing for whic e eee: = : ectures. 
held listener yearns. Mr. DeYoung made a plea ges ire eee d coments — Robert Taylor, Ph.D., member of the 
May for the development of the total personali- e announced by the various heg- 


Kansas State Teachers College faculty, 


ional Governors. In the meantime, | Emporia, Kansas, lectured on Acoustics, 


ara ty with “know thyself” as the keynote of 


g of what was a very complete and sensitive the following approximate dates relating it to the human voice in discuss- 
Me- analysis of the psychology of performance. have been approved: ing resonance as a conditioning factor and, 
= An unexpected contribution to the area to the music room, in discussing sound 
lent, of Vocal Pedagagy came on the closing PRELIMINARY AuvupITIONS: No- | ©@¥ipment. Dr. Taylor presented some 


the day of the workshop when Director Toren, VEMBER 7 TO 12 very interesting and enlightening material. 


a finding the day’s program richly supplied : Richard DeYoung, Chairman of the 
riti- with discussion periods, used the opening District FINALs: DECEMBER 5 Voice Department of the DePaul Univer- 
Ron session to express his summing-up of the TO 12 sity School of Music, Chicago, Illinois, 
: ; aims and objectives of the voice teacher. NationaL Finats: DEcEMBER | 8@Ve ideas on the materials and methods 
the Mr. Toren presented, very strongly, the 29, 1n CHICAGO “a earl yee —_ his great store of 
sheit correlation between some of the basic an in- 

vocal objectives which we hope to attain h : : cluding devices tor getting freedom of tone 

ards will consist of 

rs as far as the actual techniques are con- te a a diti placement and improving diction. He 
ris cerned, and the equally important mental, guarantee concerts, auditions touched on readiness for material used, 


with the principal opera com- 
panies in the United States, a pos- 
sible cash award, and the nation- 


psychological, and spiritual aspects of the 
student’s development. In conclusion, Mr. 
1 in Toren gave out the challenge to vocal 
’ students and teachers alike, not only to 


the ability to retain knowledge, and men- 
tal capacity. 

Sylvia Kaplan, Ph.D., member of the 
Psychology Department of Texas Tech, 


nem- fill the intellect with knowledge, but also al recogn ition that : will follow lectured on the Psychology of Music 
nents the heart with understanding, the soul | Winning the distinction of being | Teaching. She spoke about stimulating 
api! with beauty, and life with human kindness. | the N.A.T.S. SINGER OF THE | practice and bringing about developmental 
In closing, the “after-hours” social pro- YEAR. — 
gram planned by the workshop directors 
should be mentioned. On Monday evening, Mr. B. Fred Wise, American note oe Sener of enone 
pm, was by Conservatory of Music, 310 South used. Dr. Kaplan’s lecture was very in- 
Miss , Mezzo-soprano, who is the firs 4 
which doctoral candidate in the vocal field at Wabash, Chic ago, Illinois is Na stein 
ain Northwestern. In a program consisting of tional Auditions Chairman. All 
by 2 a lieder group of Schubert and Wolf, the inquiries for rulings on dates, re- HAVE YOU 
Chansons Madecasses by Ravel, in which pertoire, or eligibility, should be SENT IN THE NAME OF A 
place she had the assistance of Marilyn Bechtel, sent directly to him NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER 
id in cellist and Richard Wyszynski, flutist, and ; TO THE BULLETIN? 
Chants Populaires Hebraiques by Mil- 


Maria Montana, private teacher, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, used vocal students 
to show the development of the meaning of 
songs and proper phrasing, depending 
upon the proper breath support and the 
proper development of the voice. Miss 
Montana was a revelation to watch in 
her handling of the individual pupil; her 
ease of approach made the pupil feel right 
at home. On the last day, she favored us 
with several songs, beautifully sung and 
interpreted. 

Lloyd Sunderman, Ph.D., Toledo Uni- 
versity, Toledo, Ohio, gave some very in- 
teresting ideas on the Organizing and the 
Administration of Church Choirs. He dem- 
onstrated what could be done with a 
Cherub Choir (5 to 8 year olds). There 
were about twelve youngsters on the plat- 
form, and two little boys, apparently mon- 
otones, who, at the end of the period, 
were singing with the rest of the children. 
Dr. Sunderman emphasized the necessity 
of changing procedures often so that in- 
terest may be kept alive. One of his lec- 
tures dealt with the dovetailing of the 
registers, eliminating any evidence of 
change to the listener. 

Helen Huls, St. Cloud (Minnesota) 
Teachers College, and National Chairman 
of the Workshops, played some practice- 
aid records and called for a discussion 
about them. These records play a song 
first, and then, play it again, counting 
time. It would seem that the materials 
used are too advanced for this type of 
thing. A pupil who sings Strauss, Wolf, 
and opera arias, ought not to have to 
count out loud. The idea, in itself, may 
be good, but more thought is necessary 
before it is further developed. 

Orcenith Smith, S. M. D., University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, gave some intensely 
interesting lectures on the Principles of 
Voice Production. He spoke on the purifi- 
cation of vowels and a more stressed use 
of the consonants. He employed some 
very interesting devices for attaining his 
points. Dr. Smith used some vocal stu- 
dents, also, in demonstrating his ideas. 

James Hall, M. D., a nose, ear and throat 
specialist of Lubbock, lectured on the 
Developmental Anatomy of the Adoles- 
cent Voice. He cautioned against straining 
the vocal equipment in any way. 

Arthur Faguy-Cote, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth, gave two sessions 
on French Song from Berlioz to Poulenc. 
He made this area of song literature so 
real that one was fired with the desire 
to learn more about it. Mr. Faguy-Cote 
stressed the importance of the poetry with 
the delicate nuances in meaning. His en- 
thusiasm was contagious. 

Raymond Elliott, Professor of Music at 
Texas Tech, had two parts on the pro- 
gram, the first, dealing with Music Fund- 
amentals for Singers, recommended the 
study of theory and a musical instrument. 
Through such study, the singer would im- 
prove his musicianship, intonation, rhythm, 
and gradually eliminate all other pitfalls 
common to some singers. His second part 
was the presentation of religious songs 
for children, with the aid of a small group 
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of singers. Professor Elliott asked the 
Workshop members to turn back their pro- 
grams and evaluate the songs. Later, he 
informed the writer that the comments 
were very helpful; he had composed and 
arranged the songs. 

Ira Schantz, tenor, Texas Tech music 
faculty, presented a very beautiful lieder 
recital. Gerre Hancock, at the piano, pro- 
vided very fine accompaniments. 

Helen Huls acted as the moderator of 
the Question and Answer periods, which 
were all very informative and interesting. 
The writer wishes to mention one discus- 
sion, particularly, that dealing with Ph. 
D.s, or doctor degrees. There are so many 
honorary and paper degrees given now- 
adays that the value in acquiring one has 
been lessened. It was suggested that a 
study of the situation should be made 
by the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing. Also, it was stated that 
there should be more degrees attainable 
in specific music fields. 

Everyone in attendance at this work- 
shop went home refreshed, hoping that 
Texas Technological College would play 
host again this coming year, and that we 
would have a larger attendance. 

[Jack C. Griffin] 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
August 14-20, 1955 


Alexander Grant, Chairman 
Berton Coffin, Co-Chairman 
Mary Cook, Co-Chairman 


Under the red-tiled roof of Regent Hall 
on the campus of the University of Colo- 
rado, N.A.T.S. members, guests, and stu- 
dents enjoyed the reception with Nancy 
Mosley as hostess and conversation bub- 
bled delightfully over the coming Opera 
Workshop. The chairman, Professor Alex 
Grant, co-chairmen Berton Coffin and 
Mary Cook were equally excited. 

Breaking the established time limit of 
five days [established by N.A.T.S. for 
workshops] Mr. Grant felt that the added 
day was necessary to accomplish the heavy 
schedule as outlined by Dr. Elemer Nagy 
and Solon Alberti. Dr. Nagy is chairman 
of the Opera department of the Julius Hart 
Musical Foundation in Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Alberti, teacher, composer, 
accompanist, coach and conductor from 
New York City, worked in perfect har- 
mony with Dr. Nagy. 

Monday morning, at eight oclock, with 
the singing of our National Anthem, the 
warm welcome of Dr. W. F. Dyde, and let- 
ters of good wishes from President Ber- 
nard Taylor, Helen Steen Huls, and Grace 
Leslie, work began in earnest with’ the 
auditioning of those who wished to sing 
the leads in the operatic demonstration. 

Every morning, in the aria interpreta- 
tion sessions, Mr. Alberti related inter- 
esting incidents from his professional and 
personal associations with the great 
singers. He gave interpolations and cuts in 
arias, adding these words, “Tradition 
should never be broken by anyone, ex- 
cept an authority, who knows the original, 


and why the change was brought into ef. 
fect. There must be a reason, to ¢ e” 
When it was understood that this class we 
to help teachers, and not for production, 
those reluctant to sing began to partici. 
pate. Standard and less-known arias jp 
the French, Italian and German schools 
were interpolated. Mr. Alberti recom. 
mended opera in English, provided the 
translation was done well. It is better to 
set the mood in programs of foreign text 
than attempt to translate literally, 


This Opera Workshop stands parallel tp 
the N.A.T.S. platform in the choice of 
material for young voices. The conclusion 
of a discussion was: Young people may 
sing opera, but be careful in the choice of 
it. Suggestions were given in the kind of 
material that would not load the imma. 
ture by too ambitious and taxing arias 
Mr. Alberti pleaded for the study of lang. 
uages, which he found throughout his 
travels to be quite inadequate. 


Dr. Nagy, in his lectures and demon- 
strations of dramatic aria interpretations, 
moved the singer to the full gamut of 
human emotions in conflict. The manner 
in which he proceeded was electrifying 
He proved without a doubt that acting 
is a technique and can be taught. He 
repreated often “think mentally, not phy- 
sically. The drama is present, now.” He 
showed how to create theatrical illusions, 
Dr. Nagy said, “a great artist does not need 
much physical stuffing, but relies on the 
intellectual. All action must be moti- 
vated.” Both auditors and those taking 
active part were shown how to express 
active and passive behavior, from highly 
concentrated conditions down to the quiet 
moods of pastel colors and _ intellectual 
subjects. Drama is a conflict of strange 
situations and one achieves this only by 
studying phases of life. An attempt only, 
was made to achieve results, not perfec- 
tion, in so limited a time. On the stage, 
one is always related to someone or 
something. When a thought is suspended, 
one must hold relationship in body even 
though thought is elsewhere. This is 
called dual activity. 


Tuesday evening, Dr. Nagy, in his topic, 
Modern Opera Reform, traced the trends 
of opera through the ages, which have 
moved consistently toward realism in all 
respects. Violent objectors and _ enthusi- 
asts, in the last sixty years, have created 
a general split. In 1924, apathy in audi- 
ences, caused by too perfect an imitation 
of life, influenced directors to begin the 
supernatural trend. It is his hope that edv- 
cational institutions and opera workshops 
will popularize opera and _ bridge over 
those lost years. Opera must reach the 
millions and be presented in a pleasing 
visual aspect rather than the Victorian 
staging methods which make opera appeal 
ridiculous. All seven different arts are te 
quired to produce opera, and must be ff 
equally developed. Since 1940, he has pro- 
duced more than 125 ‘operas. Slides i 
color, of the productions were shown d 
which a few were, Acis and Galathes, 
Taming of the Shrew, Sister Angelict, 
Gianni Schicchi, Merry Wives of Windsor, 
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Headless Horseman and the Menotti 
operas. He lay stress on authenticity of 
design. Dr. Nagy creates his own designs 
and patterns used in the scenery and cos- 


es. 
steak fry at the top of Mount Flag- 
staff was one of those delightful times 
when the grandeur of the scenery and 
comradeship of N.A.T.S. members inter- 
wove the cord of strength and harmony 
of purpose. The evening closed with mem- 
bers sight reading Mr. Alberti’s charming 
musical songs, with the composer at the 
jano. 
= Open Forum was devoted to discus- 
sion of ways and means, financial, pub- 
licity and executive organization for opera 
classes. Dr. Nagy said, “Study the history, 
period, and spirit of an opera. Its presen- 
tation must never be shabby either in cos- 
tume or settings. It is better to use imag- 
inary props, telling the audience the 
sory, or giving the opera in concert form. 
Always present a high quality perform- 
ance, and never play down to an audi- 
ence. Always have a good coach so that 
the audience is not antagonized, or the 
performance will defeat its own purpose.” 
Professor Jacques Naze of the Uni- 
versity, expounded the phonetics of the 
French language. His wit and rich back- 
ground in explaining the labials, dentals 
and palatals, etc., brought the subject to 
to the class in a most clear manner. Pro- 


fessors Charles Dell, Charles Clark and 
Carlos Ortigoza added much to the lang- 
uage classes in German, Italian and 
Spanish. All four are top men in their 
field. 

Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon surprised 
everyone with a visit and she graciously 
recalled activities of the Guild, which 
brought tears to many eyes. 

Saturday, in the Music Hall, a demon- 
stration of arias dramatized and excerpts 
from Romeo and Juliet and Martha 
showed marked development. The enthusi- 
asm of the audience was high. Mr. Nagy 
praised Mr. Grant for giving teach- 
ers this opportunity of knowing the 
problems opera is facing. President Ber- 
nard Taylor said, “the greatest hope 
for opera, is in the voice teacher.” 

As in the professional production, the 
musical and dramatic directors alternate 
in rehearsing with chorus, lead voices, 
and so was the demonstration conducted, 
that is, first the music without acting, 
then the drama with action, until coor- 
dination of the two were molded. The 
demonstration consisted of the following; 
Prologue, Death Scene, Recitative, Mad- 
rigal, Duet, Trio, and Quartet from Romeo 
and Juliet. It was sung by the chorus, 
Jim Palmer, Jan Sullivan, Nadine Downing 
and Joseph Johnson. Romeo and Juliet 
was repeated with dramatization under Dr. 
Nagy. Those who did aria dramatic inter- 


RESPONSE RATING: THE 1955 


Members N.A.T.S. 
[8-15-55] Districts 


1623. [Response could have been} 
1623 [Actual response, 9-15-55] 
67 Northwestern 

114 Southeastern 

355 Central 

115 Southern 

213 Southwestern 

160 Calif-Western 

139 Northern 

457 Eastern 


COLUMN ONE gives a picture of the total NATS membership as 
reported by Registrar Gertrude Tingley, August 15, 1955. Twenty-nine 
teachers of singing have been elected to membership since the June 6th 


count. We hope that they are the sort who will always be recorded in 
COLUMN THREE instead of COLUMN FOUR. 


An examination of the latter would seem to indicate that more than 
two-thirds of the membership are not yet aware that the request of the 
Program Committee for the return of the questionnaire, whether or not 
the member intended to attend the convention, was earnest and sincere. 
We tried to get a majority response. 


As matters stand, YOU WHO HAVE FAILED TO RESPOND, have 
set up a situation whereby less than one-third of the membership are 
deciding things for you. Why don’t you correct that situation by re- 
turning your marked questionnaire 
60% mark by October 15, 1955. 


CONVENTION QUESTIONNAIRE 


Courtesy No Percent of 
Replies Replies Response 
1623 0 100% 
479 1144 30% 
26 41 39% 
42 72 37% 
120 235 34% 
38 77 33% 
62 151 29% 
44 116 28% 
37 102 27% 
110 347 24% 


in the next mail. Try and hit the 


SEPTEMBER, 1955 


pretations were Anna Bovoso, Ethel Smith, 
Carolyn Anderson, Jean Olson, Louise 
Wagner, Barbara Gilbert, Roland Eilen- 
berger, Robert Hunter and Larry Day. Act 
II of Martha was sung in English by 
Corrine Dick, Nadine Downing, Larry Day 
and Robert Hunter. 

The chorus and most of the lead roles 
were memorized on the campus. The hope 
for the next opera workshop [which, it 
must be remembered, is for N.A.TS. 
teachers] is, that those attending will have 
the parts memorized. All felt richly filled 
with practical proven truths that were 
expounded by both Dr. Nagy and Mr. Al- 
berti. It was a source of information that 
can be used by every teacher of voice, in 
all phases of the singing Art. 

[Naomi West Smith] 


SUMMER STUDIO OF 
GRACE LESLIE 


Salisbury, Massachusetts 
August 22-26, 1955 


Grace Leslie and Gertrude Tingley, 
Co-Directors 

If the workshops in all areas were able 
to educate and inspire those in attendance 
as did the Eastern Workshop, the re- 
sults should be evident in a group of uni- 
formly well-trained young singers. For 
there seems to be general agreement 
among all concerned that it was an ex- 
tremely stimulating and informative five- 
day period which was spent at the country 
home of Grace Leslie in Salisbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Miss Leslie, with her usual foresight, 
planned an informal reception for Sun- 
day evening as the initial event, which 
was attended by NATS officers, faculty 
members, registered participants and 
prominent local persons. The guest list 
included, from our NATS membership, 
Bernard Taylor, National President; Gert- 
rude Tingley, National Registrar; Charles 
Pearson, National Treasurer; Romley Fell, 
Eastern Regional Governor; Louise Col- 
gan, Eastern Regional Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor; Gertrude Ehrhart, President of the 
Boston Chapter; Edwin O. Wing, Member- 
ship Chairman; Radiana Pazmor, member 


of the Vocal Education Committee; Mme. 


Sonia Sharnova, Chicago Conservatory; 
Lila LeeRoy, New York College of Music; 
and Bruce Campbell, from Newark, New 
Jersey. Members of the visiting faculty in- 
cluded Friedrich S. Brodnitz, M.D., Chief, 
Voice and Speech Clinic, Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York City; Edward I. Col- 
gan, Head, Department of Education and 
Psychology, Colby College, Waterville, 
Maine; Reginald Boardman, international- 
ly known coach and accompanist, Boston, 
Massachusetts; and Dr. Homer Whittford, 
Organist and Choral Director, First 
Church, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
From the moment of the forntal opening 
on Monday morning until the formal clos- 
ing late Friday afternoon, mature teaching, 
intellectual stimulus, musical subtlety 
and broadening horizons gave progressive 
challenge to the eager and receptive 
group. Among the more popular and in- 
formative phases of each day’s schedule 
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was the series of voice lessons. Mr. Pear- 
son, Miss LeeRoy, Mr. Fell and Mme. 
Sharnova [brave souls that they are], 
with the assistance of students Paul Cote, 
Coleen Miller and Betty Quimby dem- 
onstrated the procedure which each fol- 
lowed in his or her studio. In all cases, 
the results were excellent and, for mem- 
bers of the Workshop, either confirmed 
or modified their own procedures. 

In his two lectures on Psychology and 
the Teaching of Singing, Dr. Colgan im- 
pressed his listeners with the unusual op- 
portunity each has to elevate the profes- 
sion to its justified position in the mental, 
social, and spiritual development of the in- 
dividual. With The Healthy Voice as his 
subject and with the use of slides and 
records, Dr. Brodnitz gave fascinating 
and useful information about the phy- 
siology of the vocal equipment. 

Miss Radiana Pazmor won the hearts 
and the admiration of her listeners with 
her authoritative and delightful presen- 
ation of Fundamentals of French Phonetics 
and Relation of Diction to Style in the 
Interpretation of French Song. When Miss 
Pazmor departed on Thursday she left her 
“students” clamoring for more. 

Two classes by Arthur Wilson, NATS 
member from Boston, one on Interpreta- 
tion, illustrated by two of Mr. Wilson’s 
competent students, and one on the Vo- 
litional and Reflexive Nervous Systems, 
presented a vocabulary and an approach 


CERTIFICATES OF 
ATTENDANCE 


The handsome Certificates of 
Attendance which were issued at 
the Workshops are the first step 
in a progressive plan of accredi- 
tation, acknowledging attendance 
upon all activities above and be- 
yond the usual formal education 
of teachers. 

The details of this plan will be 
announced as soon as it is ap- 
proved by the Executive Board. 
A Fellowship in a Superstructure 
of N.A.T.S. may be the first goal. 
Certainly some award for attend- 
ing Workshops, Chapter Meet- 
ings, Local Study Groups, Reg- 
ional Meetings and Convention 
sessions is deserved. 


Certificates of Attendance are 
retroactive. Those who would like 
to have them for past participa- 
tion may obtain them by applying 
to the Secretary, and submitting 
a detailed record of attendance at 
any or all of the above mentioned 
activities. The cost of a certificate 
is fifty cents. 

[Advisory Committee on 
Vocal Education] 


which added still further to the accumu- 
lating wealth of information. 

A good-humored lecture by Mr. Board- 
man, entitled Your Accompanist is Im- 
portant and Why, pointed up the impor- 
tance of a good studio accompanist and 
the responsibility of the voice teacher to 
provide the best one available. He gave 
valuable, concrete suggestions for improv- 
ing student accompanists. 

Music and Worship received dignified 
and thoughtful consideration in two ex- 
cellent papers prepared and delivered by 
Dr. Homer Whitford, supplemented by a 
panel discussion led by Pauline Voorhees 
of New Haven, Connecticut, George 
Faulkner of Boston’ and Eve Richmond of 
Wooster, Ohio. 

An enlightening explanation of re- 
cording phenomena and relative fidelity 
was given by Alexander Olatka, chemical 
engineer and research director. 

Added professional distinction was 
given with the arrival on Thursday of 
Ralph Errolle, formerly tenor with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who gave a 
lecture on Problems of Diction in Relation 
to Singing French, Italian, and English, 
demonstrating with his own fine artistry. 
On Friday he instructed two students, 
Mr. Cote and Mrs. Buren, in Quick Stag- 
ing Methods, using the last act of Carmen 
as his vehicle. 

Artistic accomplishment of the highest 
calibre was revealed from beginning to 
end of the beautiful program presented on 
Wednesday evening by Phyllis Jenness, 
contralto, and Donald Hoiness, tenor, with 
Reginald Boardman at the piano. 

Participation of members of the Work- 
shop was encouraged each day in the dis- 
cussion periods when the demonstrators 
of voice lessons were questioned about 
their procedures. Such participation was 
continued in the Area Groups led by Mr. 
Wing [Ethics and Studio Participation], 
Miss Ehrhart [Comparative Language 
Study], Miss Tingley [Program Mak- 
ing.] Each group had its own recorder 
who reported to the combined assembly. 
Innumerable luncheon conferences in 
small groups, exchanging of ideas, renew- 
ing of old acquaintances, establishing new 
contacts and reviewing the content of the 
classes testified to the congeniality and 
camaraderie of all concerned. 

Social events for all included a visit 
to the home of Gertrude Tingley in Ogun- 
quit, Maine, followed by a lobster dinner; 
a visit to the Amesbury home of John 
Greenleaf Whittier; and a luncheon at the 
Cocke and Kettle Inn. 

The program, the setting, the faculty, 
and the NATS members in attendance all 
combined to make these days at Salisbury 
stimulating ones which should renew the 
potential dynamics transmitted to the 
singers who will be touched by it in the 
ten states represented. Great credit should 
go to Miss Leslie and Miss Tingley, co- 
directors, for setting up such an excel- 
lent program and for their selection of 
the very outstanding faculty members. 


[Ruth Douglas] 
[Vera Neely Ross] 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Conn.. Mr. Philip N. Treggor, Univ. of Connecti 
cut, Storrs 
Del., Mr. Guthrie Frye, 1404 Giltin Ave., Wilming 
ton 
D. C., Mrs. Anne Yago McGuffey, 1908 N 
Maine, rs. Louise Baxter Colgan, 1 i 
Street, Watreville Gilman 
Md., Mr. Justin Williams, 151 W. 
ass., Mr. Edwin ney Wing, Jr., 244. 
sachusetts Ave., Boston ; B Mas. 
N. Hamp., Mr. George Faulkner, Skye Farm 
Henniker 
N. J., Mr. C. Scripps Beebee, 384 No. Walnut St 
E. Orange 
N. Y., Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wildwood Aye 
Buffalo 
Penn., Mr. Dail W. Cox, Box 297, Feasterville 
R. 1, Miss Glory Perethian, 321 Main St., Pay. 
tucket 
Vt., Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey, 47 Scarff Ave., Bur 
lington 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Fla., Miss Etta Lucille Robertson, Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee 


Street 


Lanvale 


Ga., Mr. Haskell L. Boyter, 1135 Lanier Blyd 
Atlanta 
N. Car., Mr. Joel J. Carter, Dept. of Music, Uniy 
of N. Car., Chapel Hill P 


S. Car., Miss Radiana Pazmor, Converse College 
Spartanburg : 
Va., Mrs. Helen Pesci Wood, 1210 Norvell St 
Lynchburg 
W. Va., Mr. R. Wayne Hugoboom, Dept. of Music 
Marshall College, Huntington : 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Ala., Mr. William Winfield Crawford, 7734 Rugby 
Ave., Birmingham 
Ky., Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea College, Berea 
La., Mrs. Linna Timmerman Hunt, 2617 Highland 
Ave., Shreveport 

Miss., Mrs. Margarette Cox, Mississippi College, 
Clinton 

Tenn., Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Studio 417, Wall Ave, 
Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Ill, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago Musical College, 
430 So. Michigan, Chicago 


Ind., Dr. Carl L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers 
Coll., Muncie 
Mich., Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. Kirby Ave, 


Detroit 

Mo., Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. of Kansas 
City, Kansas City 

Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, 24 Maplewood Ave., Tif- 
fin 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
lowa, Mrs. Edith Sedrel LeCocq, Central College, 


ella 

Minn., Mr. Philipp Gustafson, Northwestern 
College, Minneapolis 

Neb., Dr. Theo G. Stelzer, Concordia Teachers 

, 234 Faculty Lane, Seward 

Mr. John Williams Seale, 
College, Jamestown 

S. Dak., Mr. Clifford J. Olson, Augustana College, 
Sioux Falls 

Wisc., Mr. William A. Eberl, 1584 No. Prospect 
Ave., Milwaukee 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Ark., Miss Elizabeth Dupree Ellis, 104 N. College 
Ave., Fayetteville 
Colo., Mr. Roger D. 2786S. 
Denver 
Kans., Dr. William C. Rice, Box 344, Baldwin 
N. Mex., Miss Jane Snow, 1226 Morningside Drive 
N.E., Albuquerque f 
Okla., Mrs. Vera Redgrove Neilson, Coll. of Fine 
Arts, Okla. City Univ., Okla. City ; 
Texas 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Ariz., Mr. Frederick Hartung, 816 W. Roosevelt, 
Phoenix 


Jamestown 


Fee, Monroe St, 


Calif. (North), Miss Elizabeth Wills, 1235 Mont 
gomnery St., San Francisco 

Nevada 

Utah, Mr. Walter Welti, 695 Darwin Avenue 
Logan 

NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Idaho 


Mont. 
Oregon, Robert B. Walls, Dept. of Music, Oregot 
State College, Corvallis 


Wash. 
Wyo., Mr. George W. Gunn, University of Wyo: 
ming, Laramie 
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